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SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE OCEAN TOUSE, 





NEWPORT, R.Il., 


JUNE, 1873. s 


WEAVERS 


& BATES. 





CIUTTENANGO 


« 


White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
besi style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing ] 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 








SEW oe. SARCERSS JU LY 12, 1873. 
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-CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 
THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
jand upon the most favorable tarms of payment. 


FOR THE Cou NT RY 


FOR THE 
CHOICE 


aan RE! 


2 CTIONS OF BOUND! 
MUSIC! 
- Gems of Strauss,”’ 
Containing all Struss’s best Waltzes, Galo uad- 
rilles, Mazurkas, &c. About 20,000sold. Pri o, 2 50. 
** Organ at Home,”’ 
Just out. A new collection of over 200 of the most 


popular pieces of the day, arranged for Reed Organs, 
&ec. Price, $2 50. 





We invite the attention of Persons intending to 


| ure hase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving i Styles and Prices, and the 
** Musieal Treasure,” | giving full description of Styles anc ce 


P “ “<2 terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 
Filled with the best of new music for the Voice or 


Piano, Over 100 Gems, all established favorites. he: MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
. 
Price, $2 


Price $2 50. 
} Send For a Catalogue. 
$250. 


** Wreath of Gems,”’ 
Choice Songs, Ballads, &c, 

** Piano-Forte Gems,” 

Containing the best Pianoforte Music. Price ance! | 

- _ r a e books are uniform in style . l N Y gy 
yinding, all the pages being of full Sheet Stacie | ’ % 
Size. They will be found invaluable for the sea-shore | I I East lit A St., ow “ 
or country resort, containing bright and poate | 


music, all else being care refully avoided. 


The Coming 
entitled, 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
With new music and words by the most distin 


guished writers in the country is nearly ready. Spe- 
cimen pages free. 


« The above books sent, post paid, for the retail 
price, 
Oliver Ditson & Co.,, Boston. 

Cc. H. Ditson & € Or, 7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


‘MANHATTAN a5 uae 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on pane during the three or 
six months ending July ist, 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 





SABBATH § SCHOOL SONG seis 


THE PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 


Address the 
East 11th Stree t, New York € Cc ity, 


Fo N. Wo, will dispose of TANOS & 
On Z ANS of 

A : E. J. BROWN, 
EDWARD SCHEL L, Treasurer. 
C.F. ALVORD, So-tetary, 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE Faeepuan’ 8 SavINGs AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 Breecker Street, New York. are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gnd PERrecT in 


Ni ay TONE CVER MADE, 

ASSETS OV ER $4,060,000, BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN, 

¢ W. AL VORD, President. third set of reeds PECULAARLY VOICED, the EFFECT | 

. W. STICI tag Actuary. | of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
M. SP ERRY, Genl. Inspect RING, while its IMITATION of the Hil 

SAM L. HARRIS, Manager. |is SUPERB. Terms Linerau. 

JOUN J. ZUILL E, Cashier, | CATALOGUES MAILED for 


~ METROPOLITAN SAVINGS lone? “ees 


payments New %F Octave 
a mod-rn iiprovements, 
B55, S75. D 
STOP, $110; & STOP, $1%5, and upwards. 


Jirst-class 
for $275 cash. 


ANOS, 













eS Send for Ci ircular ne 8 faump. 
Churche Sunday-Schools, 
Aaouts Wanted, 





| Lodges. ete. 


BANK, ~~ 


Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. | 
FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 
THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the | 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be pat to | 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on | 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not withdrawn, will | 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 
July Ist, as a deposit of that day. 
aaintorent from July Ist allowed on de posits made 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhic! 
ram they are drawn, to 

B prevent alteration — 

‘he points are inked 
and penetrive the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
| check is moved f wane by the upward action of the 
iever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


P.O. x 6028, New York 
c ALL OR SEND roR A CTRC v LAR 








By order of pond of Trustee 


AC T. SMITH, 


Is s 
_T. W. LILLIE, Secre =i President. 


‘Write for a Price List to J. n. JOHNSTON, 





63 Trinity Building. 


= 
| POST OFFICE NOTICE 


7 HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, dnring the week 
| ending Saturday, July 19th, 1873, will close at 
Q office, on Wedne day, at 7.30 A.M., on Thursday 
at 11A.M., and on Saturday at !0 and 11 A.M. 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sreech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to 83: Double Shot 
wn Single Gu 3 Rifles, #3 to $75 


Pistol 
ishin, 
Army 





$1 to 5 
Tackle, xg “Large discoun's to dealers or elubs. 
ans, many oy Wy , bought or traded for. Goods 


sent by express C 




















be examined before paid for. T. L JAMES, Postmaster, 


854 Washington St. 7 Boston. 





Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 


Pay: tble on and after A GREAT OFFER! 7 Borers aera d 
ae 4d 
»>P 


first-class a d.., including 
President. WATEIES, ai extremely low prices tor 
cash, or part cash, and batance in small monthly 


Organs 
ouble-Recd Organs, $1003 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


The CONCTRTO STOP is the | homer 
It is produced by | | bound. 


“MAN VOICE 
ILLU STRATED 
A liberal 


STAMP | 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


4S, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


The fourth volume of * Carleton’s New Llustrated 
eon of Cuaries Dickens’ Works, (the best, 

heapest, and handsomest edition in the world). 
Printe d trom new, readable type ; exquisitely illue- 

trated by the orig rinal artists chosen by Dickens a 
ae handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 pe 
volume, 

“ Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” ‘David Copper- 
field,’ and * Great Expectations,” are now ready, to 
be followed by one volume each month, until all are 
out. Thoxe who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ 
Works, should, at once, commence taking this new 
and best edition. 








WOOD'S NEW YORK @UIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide an&@ Tand-hook to the 
City of New York, containing almost everything 
that anyone wants to know about the me tropoalis of 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, ete. 
Cloth bound, price $1. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edyar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Tha unkegining Story in verre, by Mrs. N. 8. 
Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Betsey 
and I are Out.” seantifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is fille a, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
author of * Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find tt 
difficult to supply. Anew edition will be out this 

week, containing the author's famons answer *liow 
Husband and I Made up,” which Is even better than 
‘Betsey and J are Out. 





ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterne Smirn, Containing a varied aon id 
interesting budget of humorous aud pathetic sketehe: 
rhymes, romances, ane cdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
| sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. 
of the best she has ever written. 
this extremely popular author are 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— 
English Orphans- -Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane--Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 

—Cameron Pride—Kose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistakez* 
| Millbank—ete, Price $1.50, 


One 
The other novels by 
Tempest and Sun- 

Meadowbrook— 








' 

CLIFFORD TROUP. 
| Anovel of absorbing interest by Mrs. wer tmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of * Heart Hungry which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $17 7 





CACHET ; 
A new novel, by Mrs. M. J.R 
Beautifully printed 


Or the Secret Sorrow. 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
and bound, price $1 75. 





These book aare beans fully bonnd—sold every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel,}, 
Madison Square, New York, 
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HILLS _ ARCHIMEDEAN, ¥ 


B CHA 
LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 











This beautiful Mower is now 80 well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires 10 recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE WANDLE. 

10-inch eut, eroquet mower, a beautiful 
little muchine for small, lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, B100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
und large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
runted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal- 
kenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Seud for Illustrated Circulars. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 












Prosonts a re- 
cord of success 
uparalleled in 
the history of 
Sowing Ma- 
chines. Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 

Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


D address 
“DOMESTIC” S.M.Cox New York. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
aparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
Zand Mandrake with the 

Ztodides of Potassium aud 
A ms makes a most effec- 
vz tual cure of a series of 
2 complaints which are very 
Z pre valent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking hamors in 
the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the ippearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangeme nts 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. 
Avi ns SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
lisappear, such as (/cerations of the Liver, Sto- 


















Ki idneys, Lungs, kruptions and Eruptive Dis- 
t Anthony's Fire, Rose or krysipe- 
es, Blotches, Boils, Tumors, Tetter 





Scala Tlead, Ring-worm, Ulcers and 


Rheamatiom, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side 
ond Heat, kemate Weakne ae, Sterility, Le ucorrhed 
arising infernal eration and uterine disease, 
D v. pata, Emi aviation and General Debility. 
With tt reir dey parttire health returns. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
id by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


» GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


raveiang, 

we to pol : ary > to 820 per day oaae 
‘out new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson Rirer Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 5t., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
\pply by letter or personally to 
AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, 


(1 ab iis rewidence, Madison Ave. 
Elizabeth, 


mB 


and Juha Street, 


eee meee ene 


THE ALBION 








Se 


{Jury 12, 1878 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE 


CANADA............ 4500 





‘The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, rand #¢- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above ft Rete i Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

tr" Prepaid Steerage — ke nts, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Q Ty, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, — 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, 
pany’s Office, No, 69 Broadway, 


F. W. J. HU RST, Manager. 





apply ae the Com- 




















Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 





EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia..Wed., April 30| Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., ay 3] Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ixmailia,....Wed., May 7\| Europa.....Sat., May 24 
Victoria..... Sat.,” May 10| Trinacria..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 


The passenger eoqumeiatons on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 

GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 

Sat. Ste ane rs. Wed. Steamers. 

Currency. 
CID 66 sicacaneevecs BT oad S65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 #130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passaze to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, o* the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates 


Drafts for any amount at eurvent rates. 
Company's Offices, , New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


No, 7 Bowling-green 


Agents. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


ALABAMA, Wednesday, July 9. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Angust 6. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, August 20, 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
pesecnanee at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGenrts, 
No, 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 


Belfast, 


July %. 





OF 


cITY LONDON, Saturday, July 12, 7 a.m, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, July 17, 11a.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, July 19, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, duly 4 24,2 p.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, July 26, 7a m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, July 31. 10 a.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 

mods ation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, ro Gias- 

gow, ‘Londonde rry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
c urre ney. 

Preratp Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Darts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at °3 Broadway. 


JOUN G. DALE, Agent. 


app)7 at 


‘OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


c= SS es Sp + 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLIsuEeD 1840. 
The British and N.A.R. MM. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


I dnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
ay. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, at lil Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN 





, AGENT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBROKE .... . daly 12, 
GLAMORGAN,... duly 30 

et eee Aug 30. 
GLAMORGAN ......... Sept. 10, 





Carrying goods and passengers at through retes be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 


} ports in the British Channel and all other points in 


england. 


These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 


| 
| comfort end convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin . F $75 and $80 currency. 
Second - abin BH currency. 


Steerag curren 
Pre paid ‘stee rag $33. 





$30 
rtificates from ¢ ‘ardiff, 





Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARC CHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN é 
New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRIT ANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

| ae the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combinin ng 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
awe... state-rooms, smokin room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where _s “ast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old ‘Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tifieates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Homburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets cranted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, Apply | 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yo 

J. H. SPARKS, oo. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York, 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the 





THE ALBION, 
Fstablished in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FryanciAL Reports 
AND THE 
Cream OF Enauisn LivERATURE. 


The following 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum :— 


| Cuaron’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
| Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 


Autian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvarr’s WASHINGTON, 33x. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
Qx%i. 

LaNDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEEnr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33425 

Witkixs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x3). 

WaANbeEsrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 








For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets | 
lowest | 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

| “GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21 

| HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
| WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER abBEY, 13x21. 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cente each insertion one month. 


20 “ “ “ three months. 
5“ “ “ six months 
12 . “ hd 


one year 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, But this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with! 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
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“Shop! shop! shop! aunt!” exclaimed Susan, her pretty | enough to carry out our 


s 
= Hi E A L B I O N . }dark blue cycs swimming with mirth. They had beneath | eflicient manner. Ha, ia! 
a =: | them faintly-pencilled shadows, and if a sister shade was | steps if you please.” 


ae ’ = cg 5 | perceptible on Susan’s delicate upper lip no one would pre-| The card, handed her by Mr. Allbright, bore the address: 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1873. | sume to ¢all that which gave harmony and character to one |“ Mrs. Grahame Mountjoy. The Hornet, Grandcbester,” 


unusual instructions in a most 


Good day, Miss Lutestring. Two 
= 


—= ~ —--— | of the prettiest faces in London a moustache. | 


As Susan hurried homeward, she mentally concocted a 


aa dai cic isa ms “ Highty-tighty !” said Mrs, Lutestring, as her eye lit upon | respectful announcement to the lady of the Ilornet, intima- 
MY MAIDEN AND THE SEASONS. another passage. “ Well, this is a odd advertisement! Well, | ting her intention to present herself at Grandchester on the 
BY J. F. O'DONNELL. | if ever! } pees ona pounds a year! Nothing to do! And, next day but one. 
gracious! just listen: | 
The breath of Spring blows freshly round ; | es 


The interval was spent in needful preparations, warmly 
premoted by her good-natured relative, who, relieved from 
\ E Essen-) the apprehension that Susan’s duty was to attend upon a 
intelligence, cheerfulness, firmness, secrecy. | chimpanzee, was almost as curious as herself as to what the 


“*Wanted.—A female at‘endant, to wait occasionally upon 
ja complete recluse. Personal ‘abor extremely small, FE 
tial qualities : 


A subtle odor baunts the mould ; 
The garden glitters, through its length, 
With the tlazed ereeus gold. 





And’—well!” eried Mrs. Lutestring, sinking back in her | mysterious “ it’? would prove to be. Upon this point Susan 
O lady! iypa and bride of Spring, | chair, and bursting into hearty laughter,‘ what—what do you pledged herself to forward the carliest and fullest explana- 
Whose iitting lights are in our skies ; think ?” ition that should be consistent with the discretion required of 
Ner first faint rose is on thy cheek— “What,’m? Oh, please, "mm what?” was the general ery. | her, and with this understanding was sped upon her way, 
__ Her violets in thine eyes. Mrs. Lutestring, breathless, sould not reply, and Susan, a! Grandchester, some hours’ railway travel from London, is 
The leaf grows broader in the sun, ; spoiled favorite, caught the paper from her aunts lap, found |g fine old cathedral town, which, lying a little aloof from the 
The beam is trembling in the dew, the place in a second, and proclaimed aloud : great highways of commerce, has been somewhat left behind 
The lark is loud, above the rain; { “* And dark blue eyes! : x in the general march of improvement; but finds comfort in 
Arise, and sing thou, too. “ Seventy five pounds!” said Fanny Sloper 
Open the wicket, O my queen! 


| x } 3 de : the preservation of many 2 time-honored structure, many a 
«6 Bar aniew q "es evee q . 36 . . . .* . ry 
| For only looking through one’s eyes!” adced Susan Lute | Venerable historical relic, which might have been called upon 
And hasten down the paths apace ; | string. ° 
‘The season needs its final charui— | 
| 


|tosuceumb to the inexorable demands of modern taste and 
‘The season needs thy face. 


ely wi ay , 9” =a) an YY eur . | * * ’ ° “ 
Vhat will she have to do?” asked another curious | modern ideas of the apt and convenient. Not to mention its 


voice. bes : a ; cathedral, Grandchester possesses a cross—the most ancient 
sce ii iia alte Ei Pend on the—hem !—the recluse,” replicd Mrs. Lute- lin as ruined castle, a Saxon church, and a museum 
‘ r! the tangled ghs | string. | overflowing with local antiquities. The Romans, there was 
‘ With garnitures of a ; _“ Please, 'm, what és a recluse ?” asked one of the younger | no doubt, were partial to the ancient city, and, at their final 
garg png elds ; ., =e - apenenens left behind, with more than their accustomed 
_Far off, aves. . “ Ahem !” said the mistress, iberality, pots, pans, old swordhilts, and picces of small 
The heavens are spotless; not a mist | Few knew better than the querist the ordinary meaning of | menen, t ha unprecedented amount. amuse 
Across the quivering blue will stir ; \“abem.” But this did not hit the point. She asked again. | On’ arriving at the station, Miss Lutestring deemed it 
Low hangs the blossom from the busb, | Mrs. Lutestring paused, glanced at the clock, half hoping | 


; : | Wisest to charter one of the attendant vehicles, the driver of 
Loud chirps the grasshopper. ‘it would come to her rescue. 


i i i 1 ‘ ” ~ . which, at the mention of the Hornet, dashed away with an 
The birds are silent in the glare, * Monk, prompted her niece, in an undertone. - ap, dlacrity that proved him to be entirely familiar with the 
_ The herds are huddled in the shade ; “ Monkey,” responded Mrs. Lutestring, intrepidly. “ Pe-| name. 
T . nano Senhitow, ” . . 
7 “s mA, aap see, doe ce Naa foam culiar specious, very rare, and mischievous. Susan, who had rather expected a suburban drive, and to 
ies linked in fretted braid. 


“Two!” proclaimed the clock. And the circle broke up. 


For flying ships shall see thee pass, Susan Lutestring lingered. 





be ultimately deposited in some sequestered precinct, adapted 


ng slp ' aon ur jto the taste of a recluse, found herself rattling meriily into 
ean ee thy page. from afar; * Aunt, dear.” ‘ the heart cf the bustling, well-lighted town, and only relax- 
Whilst a the al anted mast “ Well, child ? ‘ ing in speed when, turning into the Iligh-street, the number 
Burns twilight’s rosy star, ss a yond eyes. of carriages of diflerent kinds, still on the move, compelled 
“What then ?” rreater caution. 
Lo, Antamn! Through sad woods aflame & ‘ 


t f “Mine are dark blue.” oe ” The High-street of Grandchester absolutely revels in 
With blotted carmines, jewelled reds, “Ts they?” said Mrs. Lutestzing, indiflerently. “ That re- | eccentricities of structure. j 


By girths of crepitating corn, 


: . c . Besides its line of shops, broken 
y minds me,” she added sharply ; “ you're not to ’tend to Her | py jts corn-market and other public buildings, numerous 
Lhe sun-pleached Jeaves he treads. Highness the Princess Brenhilde von Mustikofl neat time. | mansions, eof every size and form, standing back with dignity 
. The lendrail’s voice is lond and hoarse ; Let Fanny Sloper do it.” | ‘ 4 


The smcoke hangs changeless in the air; 
The east is white, but half the west 
Glows in one orange glare. 
O love, when birds, and boughs, and grass 
Droop in the seasonable ruth, 


: P from the main thoroughfare, give importance as well as 
“Thank goodness,” cried Susan, in a glow of gratitude, | picturesqueness to this portion of the ancient city. 
“ But, aunt, why did my eyes put you in mind of her?” Suddenly, the carriage stopped. Susan saw that they were 
“She don’t like ’em,” said Mrs. Lutestring. : jin front of a huge, gloomy pile, which, faced With a 
“ Hers are whity-brown,” remarked Susan, meditatively. | columned portico, and lighted by a single gas jet, had very 
: “ Praps that’s the reason,” said her aunt.“ Anyhow, she ‘much the appearance of a deserted palace, and caused in 
Come thou-—with thee, perforce, must come must have her way. She’s worth twenty other customers. | Susan’s bosom a misgiving thrill, as she thought, “ Could this 
Tuo year’s fresh-flowered youth. She don’t jike you, nor yet your cyes. So keep out of her! pe the Hornet, her future home ?” te 
Tay songs will bless the wasting eves, way. Do you ‘know, I'm thinking of having a nice spiral A second glance reassured her, Tron wickets, in front of 
Whilst on the bare vines beats the rain, staircase run up through the back of the workroom express | juge entrance-doors, showed that they were public rooms of 
And underneath the casement toils for her? She don’t like being hustled, isome sort, now closed, ‘The driver had got down to open a 
The heaped, sweet-smelling wain. “Vd hustle her,” muttered Susan, under her breath. “ Well, | gate on the opposite side, and now, without reascending, led 
j Dut, aunt, about that advertisement ?” | his horse up the carriage sweep, conducting to a large, cheer- 
“Went | ful-looking, modern mansion, and stopped, by Susan's direc- 
“Seventy-five pounds! Aunty, who knows if—would you | ton, at a side-door leading to the kitchen oflives. ‘ 
mind 2” : | Susan’s summons was answered by aneat maid, who called 
“ Mind what?” * | aman to take her box, and led her straight to the housekeep- 
“You tell me T am often lazy, and I know I’m a slow /er’s room. : 
workwoman, and ’m——” 














Hark to that tumult down the weld! 
’Tis Winter! Land and roof are white; 
Myriads of unfanuliar stars 
Break on us from the icy night. 
The square thorp windows glimmer pale ; 
The evening bell sounds thick and slow, 
Whilst, from its fastuess in the north, 
Is blown the hurrying snow. 
Be with us, daling, through the hours 
When the heaped hearth with logs is red, 
And huetling winds and shaking glass 
Bewail the season dead. 
In those deep eyes so pure, so frank, 
We'll dream we see the swallow wing | 
His silent flight o'er turquoise seas 
With tidings of, the Spring. 


|. “ Mrs. Martin,” the girl remarked, “said you was to come 
“A little too bigh and mighty for our sert of work, eh?) here, and warm and rest yourself in her’big chair, comforta- 
said her aunt, laughing. “ Bat, nonsense, child; here’s a ble, till she can come down and give you your tea, and tell 
fancy !” /you all about it, you know!” Therewith, she busiled away. 
“Dear aunt, let us at least answer the advertisement, and |" ‘fell her all about it! So the mystery was to be ai once 


get particulars.” lexplained. Meanwhile, Miss Lutestring warmed her tocs, as 
“ Particulars of waiting on a ape!” ejaculated Mrs. Lute- | directed, and looked about her. Mrs. Martin’s room was a 
string. F | picture of neatness, ease, and comfort. It was even more. 
Susan deferred explanations to a less hurried moment, and, | Everything scemed to glitter and smile. The very chairs— 
catching up the paper, read: 





yap certain cf which were of antique form—seemed to put out 
“Address, with carte de visite, Messrs, Straitup and All- | arms and legs in a jaunty and inviting manner; clock» ticked 
— Cussell’s. bright—sols.—150 Lincoln’s-inn-tields.” , | merrily, cats purred, and a cricket, though, for reasons of his 
| Mrs. Lutestring hesitated. She was herself not without | own, remaining invisible, evidently consivered it incumbent 
“ia | curiosity on igre , {on him to do the honors of the apartment, and keep up the 

“We cH,” she said, assentingly. iri > pew arrival i ‘mistress s appear. 

IN TWO PARTS—I. “THE HORNET.” | Ph acc Ray aid, assentingty | Spirits of the new arrival, until the mistress should appear 








es y .. |. Ten minutes had elapsed, when a cheery voice roused 
It was still tle bresthing-time of day in the back parlor of | ‘The carte de visite must have been satisfactory. With | Susan from her pleasant reverie. 
Mrs. Lutestring’s well-known mantua-tmaking establishment | singular promptitude, a reply was received from Lincoln’s-| “So, here you are, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Martin, 
in Walker sireet, S.W. (London.) That is to say, the twelve | inn-ficils, making an appointment for the succeeding day, | hurrying in, and speaking almost before she saw the visitor, 
young ladies, including a niece of tLe proprietress, who had | and, in duc course, Susan found herself curtsying to Mr. All- | with whom she shook hands cordially, giving her a kind, 
partaken of the mid-day meal, sat calmly in their chairs, , bright, and being motioned to the comfortable chair, in which | motherly kiss. Mrs. Martin was a plump, not to say portly 
waiting till the clock gave signal for another simultancous | that gentleman’s fairer clients usually ensconced themselves | dame of middle age. There was something pleasant and 
descent inio the silk and satin sea. }when a prolonged chat was toward. : } wholesome in the touch of the good woman’s warm cheek 
One hour being sllowed for dinner, there generally re-, Mr. Allbright was a handsome-featured man, of middle | and hand. It was noted of Mrs. Martin that her hands, pre- 
mained some ten to twenty minutes, which portion—styled age, wilh giizzled hair, and a quick and searching eye, which, | serving their warmth in the coldest winte:’s day, never 
by Mrs. Lutestring “ reereation”—was devoted by that lady | like an awl, seemed to make the hole into whieh his question jinereased it in the height of summer, Her circulation, like 
to the cultivation of the minds of ber young friends, and the | was to be poured. | ; , » eq her genial temper, never varied, 
advancement of their knowleége and her own in politics,!_“ You are firm, intelligent, cheerful, and discreet?” said! One other peculiarity we may mention, namely, that she 
belles lettres, general society, and dress, through the medium | My, Albright, glancing at the advertisement, a slip of which | believed every other created being to be at times, nay, at fre- 
of that comprehensive publication, the Daily Escence of lay on bis desk.“ As io the last, can you keep a secret | quent times, below par, and consequently in need of a fillip.” 
Everything. | “Tf required, sir,” replied Susan, demurely, thrilling with | Jt might not be too much to say that Mrs. Martin conceived 
“* Political, ” read Mrs. Lutestring. “‘It is broadly stated | curiosity. . ‘ the entire universe to be indebted for continued existence 
that the forthcoming budget will meet the alarming deficit, “I’ve none to tell you,” said the lawyer, “Tn some points,|to the periodical administration of the remedy just men- 
in double hair-pins, by a moderate impost on back hair.” |) we are as much in the dark as you are, and as you may, pos- | tioned. ps ; 
(Murmurs.) R |sibly for some time, remain. You are wanted, as I under-|  “ And how are you, my dear? Nice and warm? Td have 
“*Tittery,’” resumed Mrs. Lutestring, who, though far stand, rather to be at hand, and qualify yourself for the future | heen down before,” she continued, “ but T had to toss up a 
from ill-informed, was not a brilliant scholar. “ ‘We under- | charge of--of our client, than to undertake any immediate | }jttle something for master, poor gentleman, that only J 
stand that of tie work just announced by the young German | active duty. All I can add is that the party is neither an) knows how to make.” ; 
authoress who writes under the—hem—the ps—psu—pussy- | invalid nor a lunatic. It req—ahem—he requires but little | “Ts Mr. Mountjoy iy” asked Susan, 
dom of “ O-ya,” nearly fifteen thousand copies have been | attendance, at any time, and indeed the chief agent in pong “Il? Eh, no—quite charming,” responded the house- 
ordered by the trade.’ ” | particular is the mother, a refined and rather delicate woman, keeper, cheerfully. “ But he’s had a long practice to-day. 
“*Having been favored with a sight of the new visiting- | for whom assistance may at any time become absolutely | And, oh, how his poor arms must have ached. He wanted a 
bonnet—a diadem of velvet headed by pleated lace, Catalan | necessary. So, you see, there is little room for alarm.” ‘fillip, so I 4 ' ; 
veil, a natural bird’s wing——’” | Susan at once replied that slfe saw none at all. | “What does he practise, ma’am 2?” inquired Susan. 
“Shop, ’m!” remarked one of the young ladies, timidly. | «There is a certain amount of mystery,” continued Mr.| “Fiddle,” said Mrs. Martin, briefly. “1 put off my tea, my 
Mrs. Lutestring, though strict and somewhat stern in busi- | Allbright. “ But that you will not mind, and I may mention, | dear,” she went on quickly, “ that, you and i might have it 
ness hours, was of a kind and candid nature. With an in- | lasuy, that shou'd you, after the residence of a week or two, | cosy together. This’ll be your sittin’ room ‘long 0’ me. 


dulgent smile, she admitted the impeachment, and passed | desite to withdraw from the engagement, you will be at| Your bedroom’s near missis’s. I'll show it you while the 
n : | liberty to do so, and all expenses will be liberally paid. But | kettle’s biling,’ : . ; 
“*It is whispered that, so meagre has been the take of |] do not think that will come to pass. We happen to know | Following her guide up the back staircase, Susan found 
pilchards, none can be spared for exportation.” — | enough of Mrs. Lutestring to absolve us from the necessity of herself in a broad corridor, running, to all appexrance, 
“ Why ‘ whispered ?” inquired somebody. “ Why couldn’t appealirg to any other refcience, and are strongly of opinion {almost the entire length of the house. It was hung with 
they say it out ?” a that both parties will be gainers by this most satisfactory | family pictures, showed groups of sculpture in recesses lined 
“Not to wound their feelings, if fish has any,” said Mrs./ arrangement. If convenient you ean go down te-morrow. | With crimson velvet, and was carpeted with some rich 
Lutestring, half jocularly. + Here is the address, and mo -cy for your journey.” |ineterial, so soft and yielding that Susan felt as if her feet 
“Not to alarm the herrings,” suggested her niece, Susan,} Susan made her acknowledgments, and prepared to with- ! would never reach the ground. ee 5 
laughing merrily. draw |“ Missis’s room adjines Mr. Mountjoy’s, Mrs, Martin con- 
“* The long-looked-for nuptials of the Lady Sigismunda} “As touching the qualifications mentioned last in our) tinued, “and here,” as they entered a small but pleasant 
Picklethwaite with Sir Derelict Dashwood were celebrated | advertisement,” observed Mr. Allbright, glancing in his\chamber, “is yours. That's missis’s bell in the corner, 
with extraordinary pomp on Wednesday. The bride’s dress | visitor's face, as he walked beside ber to the door, “ the whim | There's a deaf and dumb walet, and you won't have much to 
presented features of unusual interest. Over a rich white | may seem singular—you know we ere not responsible for all | do, my dear, unless missis’s sperrits should give way, sudden, 
sat——’” the caprices of a client—but I think we have been fortunate | concluded the good woman, with a sigh, 
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Susan noticed that her room was in front, and recognised 
the grim, forbidding walls of the assembly rooms, scowling 
at her from over the way. 

“What is that building?” she inquired, with a sort of 
curiosity she would have found it difficult to explain to her- 
self. 

“'Sembly and show rooms—Dwarfinch’s,” was Mrs. 
Martin’s reply. “ They’re dark and quiet just now, but they 
wakes up sometimes, I promise you.” 

“ Dwarfinch!” An odd name. Susan cast another glance 
through the window. That dreary, prison-like edifice 
seemed to exercise over her a gloomy fascination she could 
not in the least understand. 

Very quickly the pair found themselves once more seated 
in Mrs. Martin’s bright little room, enjoying their tea. Tea 
did I call it? What, with poached eggs on delicate ham ? 
With hot cakes? With even one of those mysterious 
“somethings,” the true secret of whose compos tion was 
locked in Mrs. Martin’s breast, and ultimately (so I ata assured) 
died with her unrevealed ? : 

Hungry as she was, Susan’s anxious curiosity to learn 
something of the future object of her care, somewhat damped 
her appetite, thereby awakening Mrs. Martin’s ever-ready 
sympathy. 

“You're below yourself, child, I see that,” said the ne 
lady, soothingly. “’Tis. leaving home, and all that. Bless 
your heart, you only want a fillip. Now just you put aside 
that cold slop, and take what I’m going to give you.” 

So speaking, Mrs. Martin singled out a little key, and, 
bustling to a cellaret that glistened in a sequestered nook of 
the apartment, instantly returned with a small glass, filled to 
the brim with some fluid resembling the purest molten gold. 

“ Drink that.” 

Susan obeyed. It was—though not weak—delicious. 

“There. ‘I don’t give that to every one, 7 promise you,” 
remarked Mrs. Martin, carefully wiping and putting away the 
glass, 

It was true. And very rarely had the good woman 
bestowed any upon herself, for, though fond of nice things, 
she was temperate in their use. Fillips might become expe- 
dient, but these delivered, there was an end of it. 

“Will not the mistress see me to-night?” inquired Susan, 
presently. 

“All in good time,” was the reply. “ She’s coming down 
herself to speak to you.” 

“ Coming down ?” 

“To be sure. Why not? She likes this little room. Bless 
your heart, many and many a chat miss‘s and me has had in 
these two big chairs before she goes to bed !” 

“And—and when do you think I shall see my master?” 
asked Susan, boldly. 

“ Ah, that’s another pint,” replied the housekeeper. “ P’raps 
to-morrow. P’raps not for a year. I’ve been housekeeper 
nigh three years, and I’ve never seen him yet!” 

“ Never seen him?” 

“ Never seen him entire,” said Mrs. Martin. 
him often, so will you, ’specially when it walks.” 

“Tt!” ejaculated Susan. 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, quickly, “ that’s only my way 
of speaking. He walks sometimes for half the night, along 
the corridor, up and down stairs, anywheres, when he thinks 
everybody's abed, and ‘tis so like a ghost’s ways that we 

a’n.ost think him one.” 

“ Dear Mrs, Martin,” burst out Susan, “ won’t you tell me 
more about this gentleman? Everything you know ?” 

“O' course I will,” replied the good woman, who had been 
bursting with impatience to do so before her mistress should 
appear, and perhaps take part of the history out of her 
mouth. 

The name, Mrs. Martin informed Susan, was not always 
Grahame Mountjoy, her mistress’s late husband, Captain Fel- 
lowes, having assumed the former name on succeeding, some- 
what unexpectedly, to a large family estate. This occurred 
about five years since; and Mountjoy, dying in the succeed- 
ing year, left to his wife, herself in delicate health, the sole 
charge of their only child,a youth then about sixteen, and an 
object of great solicitude. 

It would appear that, previous to the accession of fortune 
just mentioned, the young gentleman hac fallen passionately 
in love with the blue-eyed danghter of the post-master of the 
quiet village in which, for economical reasons, the Fellowes’ 
had for the moment fixed their residence. Now the difter- 
ence of station, em | sufficiently marked, became hope- 
lessly augmented by the freak of fortune that had transformed 
Captain Fellowes, with little more than his half-pay and a 
—— for wounds, into Mr. Grahame Mountjoy, with a 

anded estate worth twelve thousand pounds a year. Fond 
almost to adoration, as both parents were, of their boy, noth- 
ing could reconcile them to such a connection. They quitted 
the village, and all intercourse with its inhabitants was 
thenceforth peremptorily suspended. 

If the parents consi‘ered that the attachments of a boy, 
not yet sixteen, deserved no geniler treatment than this, they 
were soon and painfully undeceived. The youth became 
very ill. Without, it was said, displaying any positive ail- 
ment, he wasted gradually away, until, seriously alarmed, his 
parents resolved to sacrifice every scruple, and restore to him 
those hopes on which his life seemed realiy to depend. It 


“T’ve heard 





“Some think,” she went on to say, “that his disapp’int- 
ment, poor gentleman! settled in his legs, which grew tre- 
menjious. That’s not true, for I’ve seen his stockings. Others 
say that he’d turned bottle-green. But the doctor here (he’s 
a merry man—Doctor Leech) laughed hearty, and said, * Not 
half so green as them that believes so.’ If I had an idea,” 
continued the good lady, “ it is that he suddenly changed to— 
that his stomach being affected by—that there came out a— 
hush ! I think I hear missis’s door.” : 

“ A—a what, dear Mrs. Martin *’ asked her eager listener. 

“Something that spiled his gor ! looks, poor gentleman !” 
said Mrs, Martin, hurriedly ; “ and very handsome ’tis said he 
was.” 

They rose as Mrs. Grahame Mountjoy, with a kind smile, 
entered the apartment. 

She was a refined, gentle-mannered woman, hardly more 
than forty, with traces of much former beauty, and a wistful, 
care-worn look in her large brown eyes, so noticeable as at 
once to enlist the sympathy of those who .ooked on her. — 

Greeting Susan kindly, she sank into one of the chairs, 
pressing her hand to her side, as she did so, with a sigh of 
weariness or pain. 

“You've been and tired yourself out again, ma’am,” re- 
murked the housekeeper, with respectful reproach. “ You 
wants a fillip at once. Be ruled by me, ma’am, and let 
me——” 

“ No, no, Susan,” said her mistress, stopping her peremp- 
torily. “ You sce,” she continued, addressing the new-comer, 
smilingly, “I have a Susan already, though she is much too 

rand a person to be called so by sny one but me. Your 
Soar master has been so merry! I have not seen him in such 
spirits for years ; no, not since——” she checked herself, sud- 

enly. “And the remembrance of what he was, or might 
have been, came on me, for a moment, too strongly. I am 
tired,” she owned, “ but I would not sleep till I had seen my 
new Susan, and set at rest any apprehensions she might en- 
tertain as to what will be demanded of her. 

“It has pleased Heaven,” she continued, “ to visit my poor 
son with an affliction so extraordinary, and yet, to the indif- 
ferent observer, so provocative of laughter, as to determine 
him, some time since, to seclude himself altogether from the 
world, save only myself and one or two chosen attendants, 
who can be relied upon to preserve his melancholy secret. 
Startling, perbaps, but not revolting, his condition is one cal- 
culated to excite the strongest sympathy, without, however, 
reducing him to be especially dependent upon the good 
offices of any. He has many accomplishments, his intellect 
is bright and clear, and, indeed, the sole trace of any morbid 
influence shadowing his mind is noticeable in the advertise- 
ment which has brought you here. He insists that any one 
who, in the event of need, should divide with me the duties 
of reader and occasional companion, should be a woman with 
dark blue eyes. His ailment,’ concluded Mrs Grahame 
Mountjoy, with a sad smile, “ dates from an incident in his 
life in which such a feature had an active share, and we have 
not deemed it prudent to oppose his fancy. Such,” she add- 
ed, rising, “ are all the particulars you need at present learn, 
for my son would defer seeing ps until your attendance 
becomes necessary. Meanwhile I can instruct you a little as 
to his tastes and ways, and our good Mrs. Martin will do her 
best to make you as comfortable as circumstances permit.” 
And with a kind good-night, Mrs. Mountjoy left the room. 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Martin, interrogatively. 

“ I shall like her very much,” said Susan, absently. “ An 
‘ailment? An ‘affliction!’ Yet sane and merry-——” 

“Go to bed, anc dream of it, my dear,” interrupted the 
other, lighting her lamp. 

They went up-stairs. 

-assing one of the doors opening on the corridor, Susan 
observed a rich brocaded dressing-gown, hung upon a chair. 
There were slippers to match, lined,as Mrs. Martin whispered 
her to note, with the softest swan’s-down. 

“One of It’s ‘ walking’-clresses,” she added, with a hurried 
glance at the chamber, from which proceeded the sound of a 
pleasant, manly voice trolling an Italian canzonet. 

“ Jt!” repeated Susan, as she presently laid her head upon 


the pillow. “ Jt!” 
(To be concluded next week.) 
—_—_o—_——- 
MARIAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXIII, 


“ My darling child! Oh, dear me, how thin you've got, 
and lost your pretty color! Oh, what will Frapk say !” 

“ Mamma, we must tell her—before we speak of Frank,” 
said Kate. 

“ Yes, yes; I know; but I’m so shocked to see her looking 
so ill.—My love, you must drink cod-liver oil.” 

“Tell me, tell me! Oh, I thought I should never see you 
again!” was all that Marian could gasp out through her 
broken, hysterical sobs of joy. 

“ T thought so too,” said Lady Augusta, sobbing too. “ But 
it will be all right again now; won'tit, my child? You'll 
come back to us—you'll marry Frank now—won’t you, Ma- 





was too late. The poor girl, whose home was at all times 
unhappy under the rule of a savage stepmother, in despair or | 
indiflerence had accepted the first suitor who sought her 
hand, and left ber home for ever. 


From this period, which was further marked by the death 
of Captain Pellowes-Mountjoy, the poor young man had never, 
it was believed, been seen by human eyes, save by his mother, 
his physician, and one or two domestics in immediate attend- 
ance on him. To these alone was confided the secret of his 
mysterious ailment, and they kept it well. It was known 
that he was under no restraint, nor debarred, by causes other 
than his own will, from any amount of locomotion; that he 
ate, drank, slept, and fiddled (he was a fine violinist already), 
to use Mrs. Martin’s homely phrase, “ like a good un.” ite 
was heard to laugh merrily, to chat, and sing. It was, in 
short, abundantly evident that the young gentleman was not 
dying of a broken heart, nor of utter weariness of life. What 
could be wrong with him? Something was. He had been 
attended by four physicians, including one of the most emi- 
neut of his Jay, who came at great cost from London; but 





these gentlemen shook their heads, were dismissed in turn 
and Mr, Grahame Mountjoy remained unseen, ” 
About three years since, their country residence was let. | 
Mr. Mountjoy, recluse as he was, longed for the sound and | 
moveinent of a town. The Hornet seemed to suit him ex-| 
actly, and here they were 
Susan pondered on the romantic narrative. | 
“ What do you think was the matter?” she asked. | 
Mrs. Martin shook her head, and declared, with evident 
truth, that she had no opinion to ofler. 


rian? That horrid man is gone away, isn’t he? Ah, we 
shall get you back again.” 

Marian drew back a little, and remained silent, some trou- 
ble beginning to temper her joy. 

“Don’t you see what she is thinking of, mamma?’ said 
Kate impatiently. “Of course she is wondering why Frank 
hasn't come.—But oh, Marian, why did you say that you con- 
sider there is no engagement between you? You don’t 
mean that surely now? Ah, when you know everything, you 
won't be angry withhim. Well, listen —Hush, mamma; you 
mustn’t talk to her till she understands it all.—Marian, Frank 
never got your letter, We knew nothing about any of your 
letters until this morning.” 

“ This morning? My letter to” —— She paused, looking 
at their black dresses. 

“To poor Everard. Yes. We waited, you know, until 
Frank came home, before looking over his private papers. 
And then, this morning, all your letters were found. Oh, 
Marian !” 

Kate paused. Her mother was weeping. Marian was 
silent, too shocked by this confirmation of what she had keen 


| imagining, but hardly believing, to say a word, or even to re- 


joice at the discovery. 

“Oh, Marian,” Kate repeated, almost crying too, “we 
have had a terrible morning! You may suppose what a 
state Frank was in. He would have come to you at once, 


what could we think, but that poor Everard” —— 

“ Hush!” murmured Marian. “ Don’t say more about it, 
Kate; let it be forgotten.” 

“No; I must tell you. We were so miserable. Then 


Harriet-—— Oh, Marian, for poor Everard’s sake, will you 
try to forgive her?’ 

“ Harriet !” 

“It was she who took the letters—the ones you wrote last 
{summer. She has confessed it all to us, because she could 
not bear that we should blame Aim. Ah, I did not think 
that she cared for him so much, but she did, and she has done 
what she could to make up; but Frank says she never can 
make up to him at least for her conduct. But you won't be 
so, unforgiving, will you, Marian? That is why mamma and 
I have come here first to-day. We wanted to see you first, 
and to ask you to get Frank to be reconciled to poor Harriet. 
She says she never meant to keep the letters back altogether, 
but she was jealous of you, because she thought we all pre- 
ferred you to her; and when she saw a letter for Everard in 
your handwriting, she opened it, and then, having opened it, 
was afraid to tell him about it. Frank’s letter was inclosed 
in the other one, you know, so she found that she had to 
keep that back too. She says she meant to give them up 
some time, but she had put them into a little drawer of her 
cabinet, which she could not afterwards manage to open, and 
so she was obliged to leave them where they were. Then 
poor Everard himself happened to open the drawer by 
chance—it was on the very morning—that very morning, too, 
that he got your last letter—and so it happened that they 
were found at last amongst his papers. Marian, I know, as 
Frank says, nothing can excuse Harriet, but still”—— 

“ Oh, [don’t mind now,” whispered Marian. “ But I was 
very, very miserable.” 

“ And then you know, dear, your conduct seemed so strange 
to us,” continued Kate. “ You never wrote to us.” 

“Ah, I thought you did not want me to go back to 

ou" ——— 

“Tt was poor Everard; he thought it was better not. 
But we won't think more of that,” murmured Kate, glancing 
at her mother. “ Perhaps we were wrong to expect you to 
write. But do you remember the letter you sent Frank from 
Glasgow—just a scrap in pencil ?” 

“ ] wrote it in such a hurry.” 

“ Yes; but it seemed so cold and strange. You gave no 
address, and you hinted that you might not see him again.” 

“Ono! Isuppose I meant I might not see him again for 
some time.” 

“ Well, you might have meant that, but it seemed strange. 
And then Frank wrote, on the chance of your getting his let- 
ter; but it was returned to him after a while. And nothing 
more was heard from you until—until we heard that you were 
engaged again to your cousin. We know now, Marian, that 
it was 4 false report, but then it seemed as if it must be true. 
And then we heerd of your being at the Bridge of Allan, and 
of your having been seen walking about with him; and, you 
know, the Leslies met you one day at some place you had 
gone to see.” 

“T know, I know. 
them!” 

“Then, do you remember our seeing you at that station ? 
We felt quite sure then that it was all settled, and that you 
had forgotten us.” 

“ Forgotten you !” 

“ Well, well,’ said Lady Augusta, after another half-hour 
had been spent in a mutual clearing up of past misunder- 
standings, “ everything is right now ; isn’t it, my dear? Ex- 
cept that we are obliged to go to Ventnor with poor Harriet ; 
that is a great pity.” 

“ But I don’t mind your going away so much now,” said 
Marian, smiling. “ And—and Frank—I shall see him before 
he goes.” 

“ Before he goes! Good gracious, my dear, you forget that 
my poor husband must remain behind, and Frank, of course, 
stays with his father. He must take poor dear Everard’s 
place now, you know. And we shall come home as soon 
as we can leave Harriet, and then you will come to us again, 
Marian.” 

Then Marian’s face, which had grown so bright again, was 
suddenly overshadowed. 

“T have promised Aunt Sarah,” she said, “that I won't 
leave her.” 





Oh, if I could have spoken to 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


For some time the returning sunshine seemed to be again 
eclipsed. There was no chance of more quarrels and misun- 
derstandings now, even though Marian steadily held to her 
word, and refused to desert Holly Bank for asingle day. But 
in spite of the now uninterrupted intercourse with Ellisdean, 
the constant letters and messages, and visits from Lady Au- 
gusta and Kate, th: daily interviews with her lover, whose 
good behavior under this new trial of his patience was all 
that she could desire, the weeks and months began again to 
grow very long. Miss Gilmour improved in ‘health ; but 
though she did not now object to Frank’s visits, she never 
spoke of the marriage, and seemed only to take credit to her- 
self for permitting the renewal of the engagement; an en- 
gagement which both Frank and Marian began to look on as 
well-nigh hopeless. 

“ She is good for ten years yet,” said Frank one day, dole- 
fully, after an interview with the old lady. 

“ Hush, hush!” said Martan; “ don’t speak so.” 

“ Well, it’s her own fault. If she wouldn’t keep you tied to 
her chair, I'd be ready to wish her health and long life for the 
next fifty years. Darling, it’s not myself only I’m thinking 
of. I would bear it, bard though it is; I would bear any- 
thing sooner than vex you, as I used to do with my impa- 
tience,” he said, looking tenderly in her grave face. “ But 
when [see you getting thin and white’—— 

“And old and ugly,” said she, smiling. “Ah, Frank, it 
may be ten years yet, as you say.” 

“ You won't be old and ugly to me, if it should be a hun- 
dred. But are you able to bear this life, Marian ?” 

“Yes, yes; I couldn’t have borne it once, I think; but I 
can bear it now.” : 

That evening, Marian, whose heart had burned within her 
very frequently of late at some of Barbara’s accustomed im. 
pertinences to her aunt, took courage, and roused herself to 
do battle with the servant on her bekalf. 

“If Miss Gilmour wishes to have her gruel brought her by 
a certain time, Barbara, you must wy. to have it ready for 
her by then,” she said, with calm, ladylike resolution, which, 
being quite different from the shrill scolding to which Bar- 
j bara was more hardened, made a far greater impression on 

the mind and manners cf that worthy woman. She was 
| silent with surprise, and the gruel was actually brought, on 
| that evening at least, at the required hour. But the next 





| but we kept him back. We could not bear—oh, you know, | morning Marian found her aunt looking flushed, nervous, and 


ubhappy. ; 

“Are you not weil to-day, Aunt Sarah?” she asked. 
“ Didn’t you sleep well? You got your gruel at the proper 
hour last night?” 
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“ Yes, yes; but, Marian, I wish you hadn’t interfered. 
Barbara's right, I daresay, and I shouldn't take it so early. 
And—and I was thinking—you and Basbara don’t seem to 
get on well, and I can’t have you quarreling with her; she’s 
too valuable a servant for that. I really begin to think that 
we should get on better if you were away; so you can murry 
Frank Grawford whenever you like.” 

Thus Miss Gilmout’s permission being gained at last, there 
was little to do Sut to celebrate the wedding without more 
delay. The deep mourning of the Crawford family excused 
its being a very quiet one, nor did the preliminary settlements 
give much trouble. As Lady Augusta said: “ Thank good- 
ness, now that poor darling Everard is gone, there need be 
no difliculties about money matters.” And there were no 
difficulties, though Marian did not bring with her a penny. 
Her aunt gave her the long-laid-by wedding-clothes, which 
would now scarcely have excited pocr Harriet’s jealousy, 
since they had become so old-fashioned. 
very lovely in ber satin and orange flowers, notwithstanding 
the antiquated cut of the bodice and sleeves; and the bride- 
groom at least found no fault. 

It wasa grave, somewhat melancholy wedding, however ; 
and nothing could have been more dreary than the luncheon 
which followed, presided over as it was by Miss Gilmour and 
Barbara, each of whom had screwed her face into its very 
grimmest expression for the occasion. But when it was over, 
and when Marian had changed her dress for the last time in 
the little comfortless attic where she had endured such hours 
of cold and misery, and as she was looking round her, with 
something of a departing prisoner’s half-lingering clinging to 
the gloom she was leaving, her aunt, who had been standing 
by, not helping her, but grumbling over the waste of having 
prepared a luncheon which nobody had eaten, sudden] 
ceased her querulous murmurs, and tottering forward, 
leaned against her with a sob. 

“ Til miss you, Marian; I'll miss you.” 

“ Dear, dear Aunt Sarah! You will really miss me! But 
I shall be close to you, you know.” 

“ Yes; so you will. Come child; that'll do. It’s time you 
were away; you'll be late for the train. I wonder what 
young people are to come to, that now-a-days they can’t be 
content to stay at home when they’re married, but must go 
gadcing about over the world. As if Ellisdean wasn’t good 
enough for you !” : 

“T think Ellisdean will be good enough for us,” said Ma- 
rian with a smile, as they went down-stairs, And though, as 
time went on, she and her husband did now and then incur 
another scolding ‘rom her aunt, by spending a few weeks 
away from home and from home-duties, and though the fa- 
mous emeralds themselves did on one occasion actually ap- 
pear at a court-ball, not a little to Miss Gilmout’s secret satis- 
faction, though she found fault with the nonsense of 
Marian’s going to court at all, there was little sign of discon- 
tent at Ellisdean. Marian had her troubles even there, and 
her married life was not exactly the one long holiday that her 
first happy courtship days there had scemed to promise. But 
even the cares, and anxieties, and occasional griefs and trials 
which fell to her lot, seemed to leave behind them an added 
sweetness to her life, as she felt mere and more able to rest. 

On the occasion of the christening of a little Sarah Gil- 
mour Crawford, Miss Gilmour was induced, after much re- 
sistance, to spend a week at Ellisdean. Everybody, she 
herself included, was glad when the visit came to an end, 
and Marian did not venture to urge a repetition of the expe- 
riment. But it was noticed that even this brief experience of 
comforts to which she had all her life been a stranger, seemed 
to have tempered her jealous reluctance to allow her niece to 
interfere with her domestic arrangements, and by degrees 
Marian managed to introduce reforms and improvements 
which not only added to her aunt’s ease and to her own 
peace of mind, but proved the happy cause of Barbara’s 
finally losing her temper and giving up her place. 

Then the way was open for the fulfilment of a scheme 
which Frank and Marian had long planned, and which was 
at last carried into effect. Fortune had smiled on Neil Gil- 
mour at last. He was a thriving man now; and in the dis- 
tant colony whither he had betaken himself he was already 
looked up to as an example of the success attending on early 
industry and virtue. He wrote regularly to Miss Gilmour 
now, though she never answered his letters, and sometimes 
he wrote to Marian, who, however, found a still more satis- 
factory correspondent in his loving, warm-hearted little Irish 
wife, whose letters, though hopeless failures in grammar and 
spelling, were full of hearty affectionate gratitude. It was 
her anxiety that her children should have advantages 
which she herself had never enjoyed, which made her joy- 
fully welcome Marian’s offer to get Miss Gilmour to provide 
for the ecucation of the two elder girls, whose numerous 
litle brothers and sisters were likely to tax their parents’ re- 
sources quite heavily enough. Marian herself skilfully 
managed the whole atlair, won her aunt’s consent to her pro- 
ject, arranged for the coming of the children, placed them at 
school, took them to Ellisdean during their holidays, and at 
last triumphantly established them with a suitable governess 
at Holly Bank, where they speedily usurped complete do- 
minion over their aged protectress, and often brought a smile 
to Marian’s lips as she witnessed Aunt Sarah’s meek enjoy- 
ment of freaks which she herself would never have dared to 
think of perpetrating. 

“ And really, my dear,” said Lady Augusta one day on her 
return from an afternoon drive to Holly Bank, “I hardly 
know the place, when I remember what it used to be like 
when you lived there. And your aunt is changed too, and 
quite kind to me now anaes to see her. It shows that 
we should never despair of anybody. There is even poor 
dear Harriet. To tell you the truth, my love, though I’m 
afraid you'll think it was very unkind of me, I never had any 
comfort when she was here until the last visit she paid us; 
and then, of course, it was very sad for her, poor dear, and 
very sad for us all. But you and Frank were so kind to her, 
and made so much of her; and, do you know,I think she 
really got fond of you, Marian, before she went away! So, 
as I said, we should never be surprised at anything !”— 
Chambers’. 

THE END. 
—_—_-+ >. 


AN AUTHOR'S PETS. 


Dumas the Elder, as an earnest worker, was fond (at proper 
times) of solitude—but not of a solitary solitude. His terres- 
trial paradise and his work-rooms must have a goodly company 
of birds and beasts; for he adored animals. Servants, being 
part of one’s own individuality, hardly count as society ; his 
negro lad, Alexis, spoiled and lazy, might be taken as belong- 
ing to either one or the other. 

umas’s animals came into his possession in all sorts of 
ways, the which to relate would be toolong. Like Adam, he 
fitted them all with names, He had three monkeys; one 


| called after a celebrated translator, the other after an illus- 
| trious novelist; the third,a female ape, represented an actress 
{then at the zenith of her popularity. French jurists hold 
‘that “ la vie privee doit etre murce,” private life ought to be 
{enclosed with a wall; the exact sobriquets cannot therefore 
/be given, being founded either on personal resemblance or 
| the details of personal history. We will call the translator 
| Potich, the novelist the Last of the Laidmanoirs, and the lady 
/ape Mademoiselle Desgarcins. 

All journeys, long or short, are certain to aflord two plea- 
|} sures —the pleasure of starting, and the pleasure of getting 
| home again. The pleasure of the journey itself is much more 
| precarious. 
| Dumas had returned from a fatiguing journey. His old 
| friends, the furniture, gave him a welcome which he repaid 
| with smiles. But an easy-chair, close to the fireplace, dis- 

played an unwonted occupant. The seat was filled with a 


But the bride was | large white muff, whose purring announced it to be a cat. 


“Madame Lamarque!’—she was cook—“ Madame La- 
marque !” 

“] was aware that monsicur had arrived,” she said, “ but I 
was in the middle of a white sauce; and monsieur, who is a 
| cook himself, knows how easily these blanquettes turn. I 
ought also to introduce our little foundling, 1 was sure mon- 
| sieur would consent to adopt him.” 

“And where did you find the foundling, Madame La- 
marque ?” 

“In the cellar, crying ‘ Miaou, miaou !’ 
deserted child. 
him ?” 

“Mysoufl the Second, if that suits you. Only, Madame 
Lamarque, pray take good care that he don’t eat my Java 
sparrows, my widow-birds, and my turtle-doves, and all the 
rest. 

“ No fear of that; he’s as innocent as a lamb, a vegetarian, 
in fact, preferring bread and milk to cat’s-meat. But with 
monsieur’s leave, what does Mysoufl mean? Is it a cat’s 
name, like Puss or Minet ?” 

“ Certainly ; to make Mysouff the Second, there must have 
been a Mysoufl the First.” Aud Dumas fell into a fit of 
musing which Madame Lamarque did not choose to disturb. 

The mention of that name Mysouft had carried his thoughts 
back full fifteen years. His mother was at that time living. 
He had still the happiness to be scolded, now and then, by a 
mother. He filled a clerk’s place, under the Duc d’Orleans 
(Louis Philippe) which brought him in fifteen hundred francs 
a year, and occupied his time from ten till five. They lived 
in the Rue de l'Ouest, and they had a cat, called Mysouff, 
which ought to have been a dog. 

Every morning, Dumas left home at half-past nine—it was 
half an hour’s walk from the Rue de l'Ouest to the office in 
the Rue St. Honore, No. 216—and every afternoon he returned 
| home at half-past five. Every morning Mysoutt accompanied 
| his master as far as the Rue de Vaugirard ; and every after- 
| noon he went and waited for him at the Rue de Vaugirard. 
| Those were his limits; he never went an inch further. As 
soon as he caught sight of his master, he swept the pavement 
with his tail; at his nearer approach, he rose on all-fours, 
with arching back and tail erect. When Dumas set foot in 
the Rue de l'Ouest, the cat jumped to his knees as a dog 
would have done; then, turning round every ten paces, he 
led the way to the house. At twenty paces from the house, 
he set oft at a gallop, and two seconds afterwards, the expec- 
tant mother appeared at the door. 

The most curious circumstance was, that whenever by 
chance any temptation caused Dumas to neglect his mother’s 
dinner hour, it was useless for her to open the door; Mysoutf 
would not stir from his cushion. But on the days when 
Dumas was a punctual good boy, if she forgot to open the 
door, Mysouft scratched it till she let him out. Consequently, 
she called Mysouft her barometer; it was Set Fair when 
Dumas came home to dinner, Rain or Wind when he was 
absent. 

There was a garden party of four or five intimates, com- 
prising Maquet the romance-writer, Giraud the painter, and 
Alexandre p whe. the son. Alexis, the spoiled and lazy 
African, had condescended to bring a tray with three or four 
glasses, a bottle of Chablis, and a bottle of soda-water. 

“ Tiens,” said Alexandre, “ I have an idea.” 

“ What may it be?” 

“To make Mademoiselle Desgarcins uncork the soda- 
water.” 

And, without waiting for leave to be given, he laid the 
bottle on the floor of the monkey’s cage, in the position of a 
cannon resting on its carriage. “Curious as an ape,” the 
saying goes. No sooner was the cage-door shut, than its three 
occupants, headed by the lady, sat in committee on the bottle. 
She immediately comprehended that the clue to the secret 
lay in the four strings that crossed the cork. She tugged at 
them with her fingers. Fingers failing, she tried her teeth, 
and in afew minutes had bitten through the two uppermost 
strings. To get at the other two, Potich and the Last of the 
Laidmanoirs adroitly turned the bottle half round. The third 
string cut, she attacked the fourth. As the operation 
advanced, its interest increased. The spectators watched the 
approaching denouement quite as attentively as the actors. 

At last came the terrible detonation. Mademoiselle Des- 
garcins was knocked heels-over-head and drenched with 
eflervescent water, whilst Potich and the Last of the Laid- 
manoirs pounded to the ceiling and clung to it with piercing 
screams. The tragi-comic parody of human emotions wa 
too laughable to be believed without being seen. 

“TL give up my share of soda-water,”’ cried Alexandre, “ to 
let Mademoiselie Desgarcins open a second bottle.” 

Mademoiselle picked herself up, shook herself, and ow 
her companions aloft, where they hung by their tails like 
chandeliers, sending forth unearthly sounds. 

“The dear boy fancies he'll catch them again!” said 
Giraud. 

“Ma foi!’ said Maquet; “I shouldn’t be surprised. 
Curiosity, with them, is still stronger than fear.” 

“They !” chimed in Michel the gardener, who considered 
Dumas’s collection of animals as kept for his (Michel’s) own 
private amusement. “They! They are as obstinate as 
mules, and will uncork as many bottles of soda-water as you 
like tu give them. Monsieur knows how they are caught in 
their own country ?” 

“ No, Michel.” : 

“ Monsieur doesn’t know that!” exclaimed Michel, pitying 
his master’s ignorance. “ At least, monsieur knows they are 
very fond of maize. Well, the negroes put maize into a 
bottle whose neck is just large enough to admit a nonkey’s 
empty hand. The monkey clutches a handful of maize, an@, 
sooner than drop it, lets itself be caught.” 

“Tt is a consolation, Michel, that if our monkeys escape, 
you know how to catch them.” 

“ Monsieur may make himself easy as to that. 
another soda-water.” 


exactly like a 
What name will monsieur please to give 








Alexis, 





Truth compels the avowal that a second and even a third 
experiment were tried, with exactly the same results, to 
Michel's Gotiotien. Alexandre wanted to continue it fur- 
ther, but Dumas ovuserved that poor Mademoiselle Desgarcins 
had a swollen nose, bleeding gums, and eyes starting out of 
her head. 

“It isn’t that,” said Alexandre. “You are thinking of 
your soda-water, I assure you, messicurs, that my father, 
whom everybody takes for a prodigal, is the most miserly 
man existing on earth.” 

After having done pen-work till three in the morning, 
Dumas was still in bed at eight. The door opened, and 
Michel's head entered, in a visible state of agitation. 

“Here’s a mess, monsieur!” he abruptly exclaimed. “I 
don’t know how they managed it, but the monkeys have 
made a hole in their cage big enough to let them out.” 

“Very well, Michel; the remedy is easy. You have only 
to buy a little maize, and put it into nurrow-necked bottles.” 

“Ah! Yes; monsieur may laugh, but he won't laugh 
when he hears the rest.” 

“Mon Dieu, Michel! what has happened a 

“They have opened the aviary -——” 

“And the birds have flown away. 
them.” ; 

“What has happened, monsieur, is, that your six pairs of 
doves, your fourteen quails, all your rice-birds, Java sparrows, 
widow-birds, Virginian nightingales, all—all are killed or 
eaten.” 

“ But, Michel, monkeys don’: eat birds.” 

“No; but they fetched a companion who did—Mysoull. 
It is a veritable massacre. Only come and see.” 

It was a sight indeed. Potich dangling gracefully from 
the branch of a maple; the Last of the Laidmanoirs practis- 
ing gymnastics on the greenhouse door; Mademoiselle Des- 
— still in the aviary, bounding from east to west, and 

rom north to south. The trio were recaptured without em- 
ploying maize-bottles, but not without considerable and 
spiteful resistance. 

Mysoutfl was easily caught. They had only to shut the 
aviary-door, and the culprit was in the hands of justice. 
What should be his punishment? Michel, incensed at the 
loss of his pets, was for shooting the murderer on the spot; 
Dumas opposed the summary execution, deferring sentence 
till the following Sunday, when his usual visitors would 
form ajury. The criminal would be left meanwhile on the 
theatre of crime, on bread and water, under lock and key. 
On Sunday his feline avicide monomania being admitted as 
an attenuating circumstance, he was condemned to the miti- 
gated penalty of five years’ imprisonment (without hard 
labor) in monkey’s company. Political events, however, 
came to his relicf. 

The Revolution of February broke out—the fifteenth or 
sixteenth change of Government which Dumas the Elder had 
lived to witness. During revolutions money comes slowly 
in, and slips quickly out. Instead of working at literature, 
Dumas started a journal, Le Mois, and wrote for another, La 
Liberte. The two brought him in thirty-one francs per day, 
but by his Theatre Historique he was daily out of pocket one, 
two, and sometimes five hundred francs. His only chance 
was that the partisans of Barbes, Blanqui, and Ledru-Rollin, 


All the better for 





whom he attacked without mercy in his papers, would, by 
the application of stick or stone, at once put an end to his 
writings and his wants. i 

Meanwhile he must reform his establishment. His three 
horses and his two carriages were sold—as always happens 
in troubled times—for the quarter of what they had cost him, 
Mysoufl was treated like a political prisoner, that is, simply 
set at liberty, and turned adrift to seek his fortune. Made- 
moiselle Desgarcins and Company were presented to the 
Jardin des Plantes. Dumas lost a home, but his apes gained 
a palace. After revolutions it sometimes happens that mon- 
keys are lodged like princes, while princes have to take up 
with monkeys’ lodgings—unless the princes have frightened 
all Europe, in which case they are lodged like lions. 

For the life and adventures of the cunning dog Pritchard, 
the ferocious brute Mouton, the vulture Diogenes, and how 
the grateful blackamoor, clad in the pick of his patron’s 
wardrobe, discovered that revolutions abolished servants, see 
Histoire de Mes Betes, which might bear translation, as well 
as embellishment by spirited woodcuts.—AU the Year Round. 


—__>——_—_—_—_ 
MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE LIFE-BOAT-MAN, 


Well, as to life-boat-men being brave fellows, that's not for 
me but others to say, not but what I know they do say it. 
The public always give us credit for what we do, and when 
any of them see us go out, they always give us a cheer and a 
God.speed at starting, and a ‘* well done all’ when the work 
is over. ‘They'll always give us what help they can, too, in 
launching, and in more dangerous things if need be, as when 
Lord Charles Beauclerk and two other gentlemen lost their 
lives trying to save some of the crew of the Scarborough life- 
boat, when she was knocked to pieces within biscuit-throw of 
the Promenade, about eleven years back, Knowing how well 
people do think of you puts heart into you when you are going 
out, and after all there's no two ways about it, you want all 
the heart you can have, in our work. {And heart aren't the 
only thing you want, either, you want strengih too; you've 
only to see a little bit of life-boat service to find that out. If 
a man aren’t stout and tough, as well as plucky, he won't do 
for a life-boat’s crew. When both the wind and a heavy sea 
are against the boat, you have to pull your arms out almost to 
make way, and sometimes you can’t make way after all your 
trying, but get beaten back—though that doesn’t happen 
often. You get rarely knocked about too at times, washed 
about the boat like corks, or perhaps washed clean out of her, 
so as I say it’s only work for rough and tough uns. 

All over with a man if he gets washed out? Oh, no; not 
always at least, and in fact not mostly. Our life-bells—every 
man hes one, and ought to have it on when he goes oul—are 
good enough to keep us well up, and to enable us to keep 
another man up too if necessary. For, don’t you see, it’s on 
the cards that there might be an upset with a rescued crew on 
board—such a thing has happened—and then we should each 
try to hold up our man. With your belt on there aren't much 
danger of you sinking ; and being afloat, your mates will gene- 
rally manage to grapple you and haul you in again, 

How are life-boat crews made up? Well, the Institution 
manages the manning of the boats, as well as finding the 
boats themselves, and houses, and tackle. ‘The crews are 
mostly volunteers living in the neighborhood of the station— 
boatmen, fishermen, coastguardsmen, and the like. There is 
a coxswain, who has charge of the boat-honse and sees to 
things always being in readiness, a bownian, and as many 
boatmen as the boat pulls oars. The crews are registered, and 








where it can be done there is generally at least a double crew 
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entered on the register, because some of the men may happen 
to be away when the flag is hoisted, or the gun fired; a flag 
being tho signal by day, and a gun fired twice, in quick time, 
the signal at night to assemble the crews. ‘The coxswain is 
paid eight pounds a year certain for taking charge of the boat- 
house, and every time they go afloat to save life all hands are 
paid ten shillings each if it is by day, and a sovereign each if 
it is by night; and they get four shillings each every time they 
go out for exercise. Of course the money comes in very 
handy to poor men, which life-boat’s men mostly are; but, 
though I say it as shouldn't, that aren't what draws hands to 
man the life-boats. 

Taking the life-boat service through and tbrough, those 
engaged in it come off with less loss than might perhaps be 
expected, all things considered; but for all that there is never 


! 

‘from them. If you've once heard the screams and cries of a 
wrecked crew, or, what's worse, of the women and children 
from a distressed emigrant vessel, you'll never forget them, 
or be able to think lightly of them. In the same way the 


sight of a wrecked ship is ove as fastens itself in your memory, 


‘and as only seems the more heartrending the cftener you sce 
it. A wreck is a melancholy enough sight seen after a storm, 


jand when all is over, one way or another, with those who have 


|manned her; but it isa harder and far wore sorrowful sight 
as we see it in the storm, and fighting the death-fight with it, 
as you may say. It’s au awful sight then. 
just make out her bull against the white foam-tops of the 
| weaves. 


You can perhaps | 


You can hear the hissing and cracking of her broken | 
| cordage, which, as the howling wind blows it about, you could | 
‘almost fancy was a lot of whips lashing her, as if to goad her | 


a time that we go out that we don’t risk our lives, and some- | on in the struggle. You can hear her shiver and grean when 
times it looks like almost certain death to gu at all, and it | the seas break over her, till you could almost believe she had | 
aren’t the thongbt of money that weighs with a man at such | sense ard feeling in her, and knew the danger she was in. 
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gagements. At a review in Hyde Park, May, 1669, the Cold- 


| streams, or Second Regiment of Guards, are described as car- 


rying a green standard, on which were six white balls and a 
red cross—the fourteen companics of eighty men wearing red 
jackets with green facings, the pikemeu green jackets faced 
with red. At Monk’s stately funcral in Westminster Abbey, 
1670, the Coldstreams were prominent in the long procession 
that wound its slow length from Somerset House to the old 
church of the Confessor. In 1677, Charles increased the regi- 
ment by forty-eight men, and several battalions served in 
Flanders against the French. In 1680, the newspapers of the 
day tell us that the queen dowager left Somerset House, 
which had been her residence, “his majesty intending to 
quarter two regiments in Somerset House, and that place in 
the Savoy, where one regiment is now quartered, is to be 
turned into an hospital for lame and sick soldiers, and his 
majesty’s house at Greenwich is to be converted to the same 





times as those. b ; 
of saving fellow-creatures’ lives. You see the distress signal 
the darkness of the night. 


wreck ; you bear the wind howling, and see a sea running that 
none but a life-boat cam live in. You know, in fact, that there 
is nothing but you and your boat to stand between those on 
the doomed ship and a terrible death, and you can easily pic- 
ture their agony, and how they are praying for the life-boat ; 
and so trusting to the boat, and putting yourself in the hands 
of God, you go to do what men may do in the way of rescue, 
or die as men should if it must be so. If it is that we are not 
to come back, why, we die doing our duty, and we have at 
least the consolation of knowing that there'll be a kindly 
thought for our memory on that account, and that our Insti- 
tution, as we call it, wouldn’t see our wives and children want 
for a loaf of bread, till they've had time to turn themselves 
round and fiud some way of bread-winning. 

He wouldn't be much of a man that would risk his life for 
the sake of a sovereign, or as far as that goes, for the sake of 
a good wany sovercigns, if there was nothing beside the 
money in question; but he would be less of a man stiil that, 
knowing as much of the sea as we do, and being as often at 
its mercy as some of us are, wouldn't risk his life to go off to 
a wreck from which there was a chance of saving fellow-men. 
There is one thing about us life-boat folk, there’s very few 
families living nigh a life-boat station that haven't lost some 
one near and dear to them by the sea, and as the saying is, 
** A fellow-feeling makes you wondrous kind.” Why, I do be- 
lieve our women would go into the boats if there didn’t hap- 
pen to be men enough to the fore totake them out. I’ve seen 
wives, and mothers, and sisters standing by while their men 
have been making ready to start, when it seemed like going 
into the jaws of death to start atall. I’ve seen them there 
with white scared faces, and clasped hands, looking more than 
tongue could tell, but I never heard them speak a word to 
keep the men—their own husbands and sons— from going. 
l've seen unmarried men stop married ones, and take their 
place, saying that it was better them to be lost than men with 
others depending on them ; but no boatman’s wife would seek 
to keep her own man from taking part whea there’s lives to be 
saved, 4 

Are many life-boat-men lost? Well, as I said just now, not 
s0 many as people might think, considering the work. Some 
years, we'll do our work without losing a man, and, now that 
our boats are all self-righters, we don’t lose anything like the 
number by upsels that we used to do. Our Institution keeps 
count on that head, and their returns show that in twenty 
years there have been thirty-two upsets of self-righters, the 
crews of whick, all told, made up three hundred and sixty- 
seven men, and out of them only fifteen were lost. On the 
other hand, in eight upsets of life-boats that weren't self- 
righters, eighty-seven men were lost out of a hundred and 
forty. So that you see the invention of the self-righting boat 
gives us, as you may say, a lorg pull against death, compared 
with what we used to have. Instead of two out of every three 
men upset being lost, as was formerly the case, there is only 
at the rate of one in twenty-four, 

Of course, upsets aren't our only danger. There’s the chance 
of being washed clean out of the boat by the seas that sweep 
over her; and then when you get to the wreck, there is the 
risk of the boat being dashed against it and stove in, or of 
you making a slip, or getting crushed, when you are trying to 
board her or get the people out of her. But, after all, if more 
lives than are were lost in the life-boat service, they would be 
well lust ; for, though I'm in it, I may say that ours is a good 
work—a work worth dyingin. We save from five hundred to 
a thousand lives every year, and since it started, in 1824, our 
Institution has been the means of saving over twenty thou- 
sand lives. ‘hat would be a work to be proud of if it meant 
nothing more than the bare lives saved, though, of course, it 
docs mean more—means thousands of wives saved from being 
made widows, and tens of thousands of poor children from be- 
ing fatherless. 

And, thongh saving life is our first object, we save a good 
deal of property too. We save ships, as well as men, generally 
twenty or thirty a year, ard some of them with valuable car- 
goes. Life-boat crews bring many an abandoned or under- 
manned vessel into harbor, that would never get to port but 
for them, and others they help out of positions where they 
would be lost if it wasn’t for such help; and often when we 
dont directly save a vessel, we are the means of her being 
saved, as by going out to her when she is in distress, and 
keeping her company, we give the crew new heart to stick to 
her, and work her, for then they know that if they cannot save 
her, we'll save them. 

Well, when you are going out, it’s not of your own danger 
youthink. If you thought of that, you'd hardly be the sort of 
a man that would go out, I funcy. So far as you think of 
danger at all, it is of the danger of those you are going to try 
to help; but the fact is, you have very little time to think 
about anything but the workin hand, With the wind howling 
till it's like to deafen you, and the waves dashing over you till 
you feel as if you were going throrgh them as much as over 
them, it tekes you all your time to hold on and make way. 
It isu't enough for a life-boat’s-man to be able to pull a stiong 
oar, and to have a stout heart, and a constitution to stand 
drenching and knocking about. Beside having all that, he 
must be a man that bas all his wits about him in the midst of 
all the hubbub, and tossing and tumblings of the storm, and 
that, as I say, puts his thinking as well as his strength into 
the work in band. 

Yes, many of the wrecks that we go off to are terrible affairs 
to witness. People say of some hard things that they are 
nothing when you afo used to them; but you never come to 
think that way of wrecks, however much you may be used to 
them. In fact, it’s the other way about; the more you see of 
them, the more you know and feel what fearful things they are, 
and the more anxious you are to do wkat you can to save li. 


It’s a better thought than that—the thonght | 
{yon can make out, as you top the waves, men lashed to the | 
flying, or hear the signaf guns in the lulls of a storm through lrigging, or a crowd of white faces with all eyes fixed on our 

" You make out that a ship is on the | boat. 
sands or among the breakers, or tossing about, a helpless |looks, would hesitate about risking his own life to save lives 
\from a wreck—well, I sLould hope there weren’t many such 


use. lis majesty, in pursuance of the late Act of Parlia- 
ment, whereby the subjects of this kingdom are not to be 
| charged with the quartering of soldiers, has lately ordered the 
fitting up the Savoy in the Strand for a regiment of foot sol- 
diers; and it is designed that stables shall be built for the 
horse in Leicester Ficlds and Hyde Park upon that account.” 
The regiment soon afterwards occupied the Mews (the site of 
the National Gallery). 

At the end of this rcign, the regiment wore red coats lined 
with green, red stockings, red breeches, and white sashes 


Then, when you get 4s nea alongside of her as it’s safe to go, | 
And the man that, after seeing such faces and such | 


men, and I don't believe there is. 

Well, as to risk, all life-boat service is pretty much the 
same, excepting, of course, that night-work is always more 
dangerous than day-work, fur'you see the darkness is a danger | fringed with green, the grenadicrs baving high conical caps 
in itself, and, what's worse, it may chance to be the means of jined and tasselled with green; on their flag was a St. 
preventing anything being done. It sometimes happens that | George’s cross bordered with white in a blue field. The 
you hear distress signals in the night, and put off, and pull captains had gold-colored corselets, the lieutenants black 
about for hours without finding the ship; and when at day-' studded with gold, the ensigns corselets of silver. At 
light you do discover her, it is perhaps too late, those aboard | James's coronation, the private soldiers wore black hats 
having been lost while you were vainly looking for them. ‘turned up with gold galloon and tufted with red ribbons; 

But whether in daylight or dirk, one piece of service is as | (ie pikemen white worsted sashes fringed with red. A bat- 

likely to turn out fatal as another. Boats will sometimes lose | talion of the Colistreams did good work at Sedgemoor soon 
men in trying to save the four or five bands from a tishing | after, and helped to mow down the rough Mendip miners? 
smack, or collier, while they may rescue every soul from @| who had joined Monmouth in his rash rebellion. Our 
large passenger ship without any loss. ‘Then as it’s made a) dragoons had carried bayonets since 1672; but it is not till 
point of calling us out forexercise in what you may call wreck- | 1686 that we tind bayonets issued to the Coldstreams. The 
ing weather—the sort of weather that we are likely to have | r-giment then seem to have worn red coats lined with blue, 
when going on service—lives are sometimes lost at exercise. | plue breeches, and white stockings. 
In fact, just one half of the upsets that there have been among! When the Prince of Orange and bis Dutch troopers ar- 
the self-righting boats, have taken place when they were out | yjyed in London, he issued orders for all James’s forces to 
for exercise. It’s the same way as to the quantity of work, | march out, except the Coldstreams—Lord Craven’s  regi- 
too. Sometimes, even in the wintes season, you may be for) ment. That fine old sokiier, Craven, who in early life had 
weeks together and never have occasion to launch the boat; | fought for Gustavus Adolphus, would not at first give up his 
at other times you may have to go out one day after another, | post at Whitehall to the Dutch Guards, saying he would 
while occasionally, after a night of storm, daybreak will show | rather be cut to pieces than yield to them; but James per- 
you three or four wrecks all within sight at once. ‘Then you | suaded him to comply, as tie Dutch began to handle their 
know that you are in for a long spell, and, after making a| muskets. When the Coldstreams, not long after, received 
number of rans, you likely come home at last that dead-beat that | orders in Moorfields to march to Rochester, they were muti- 
you have to be carried out of the boat ; but you care nothing yons, and many of them threw down their arms. 





for that, if you've saved what lives there were to be saved. 
Many wrecks through vessels being unseaworthy? I should 
say there was! ‘The managers of our Institution take note of 


hundred and fifty-five casualties from the same cause. It’s a 
burning shame to see the floating coffins that are allowed to 
crawl from harbor into the Cbhannel—every plank of them 
rotten, every seam of them gaping, with no sailing or steering 
qualities, and with a dead-weight cargo, so that they are almost 
bound to go down like a stone, if they get in even a moderate 
gale. Talking of life-boats, you may call them sort de«uth- 
boats, for that is just what they are. Better make men walk 
the plank at once, than send them afloat in such craft. 

ell, yes, anybody may safely say that! The life-boat 
service is a noble work, and the best of it is that it's a work 
that every one can beara hand in, since our Institution de- 
pends on the public for support. It keeps a fleet of over two 
hundred and thirty boats now; but it could find work for 
plenty more, if it only had the means of getting them; and 
this I'll say, if more boats are found, those to man them will 
never be wanting. 


ready to face death in them at the call of duty. You see it’s a 
case of public and crew pulling together, as you may say. 
Whatever there is to be provd of in the work, all may share 
in. Any one who sees or hears of a bit of life-boat service 
may put himself in a position to think to himself, “ Well, I 
helped in my way. It’s true, I didn’t pull an oar, but I put 
my hand in my pocket to keep up the life-fleet.” 

I often think it’s a pity, though, that every man couldn’t 
actually go off to a wreck once in his lif». Ishould say there 
is hardly a man breathing that wouldn't help the life-boat 
cause in whatever way be could, if he had once heard the 
cries that we often do when going to a wreck, or the ‘* God- 


bless-you’'s” of those whose lives we have saved. —Cusvell’s. 
———- > 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


This regiment, one of the oldest in the service, has had its 
full share of hard knocks since the time that Cromwell 
formed it for General Monk in 1650, by drafting off five com- 
panies from Fenwick’s regiment and five from that of Sir 
Arthur Haslerig, the leader of those celebrated iron-clads 
who bore down the Cavaliers at Elge-hill. Monk’s Puritan 
regiment of foot took its name from the Border town where 








the general of the Restoration fixed his head-quarters. 

It seems early to have acquired a name for bravery, good 
conduct, and discipline. Gumble, Monk's chaplain, says of 
it: “ This town hath given title to a small company of men 
whom God made the instruments of great things, and, though 
poor, yet honest as ever corrupt nature produced into the 
world, by the no dishonorable name of Coldstreams.” Bishop 
Burnet, speaking of the Coldstreams, remarks: “ I remember 
well of these regiments coming to Aberdeen. There was an 
order and discipline, and a face of gravity and piety amongst 
them, that amazed all people.” Monk’s sober regiment led 
the attack at Dunbar against Tower's regiment, which would 
not give ground till one of the Coldstream sergeants had 
killed the Scottish colonel. With a shovt of the “Lord of 
losts !” Cromwell then charged and broke up the too confi- 
dent enemy—ten thousand prisoners were taken, with thirty 
guns and two hundred cglors. While the “ crowning mercy,” 
Worcester, was being fought, Monk took Stirling and Dum- 
barton castles, and made all smooth in Scotland. 

At the Restoration, mainly brought about by Monk, that 
general headed his regiment at the king's triumphal entry 
into London. When the disbanding of the old Cromwellian 
army came, Monk’s regiment, at the request of Clarendon, 





was not broken up. The Coldstreams became guards of the 
king’s person, and ay og to have fought against our 
stubborn enemies the Dutch in some of Monk’s naval en- 


If the public will only keep up the boats, | 
the sea-faring folks around the coast will always find the crews | 





The Coldstreams had their work soon cut out for them in 
Flanders, where so many of ouc brave Uncle Tobys and Cor- 
poral Trims left their bones to whiten. The wars of William 


all those sort of things, and, speaking of wrecks in their jour-| of Orange with the ambitious Louis Quatorze supplied am- 
nal, they say that during the last ten years there has been five | 


hundred and twenty-four total wrecks from no other cause | pan, Lord Craven, was now deprived of the colonelcy (a dis- 
than the unseaworthiness of the ships, not to speak of s'xX/grace that uearly broke the old man’s heart), and the 


ple work to tbeir resolute bayonets. That staunch old vete- 


regiment was handed over to one of the Talmasles. In 1688, 
the Coldstreams helped to save Walcourt from the French, 
two thousand of whom were killed and wounded, their 
Guards being almost annihilated. In 1691, on the eve of an 
expected battle, the lieutenants of the Coldstream Guards 
were given the rank of captains, the captains from King 
James’s time having always ranked as_lieutenant-colonels. 
In the battle of Steenkirk (1692), after Wiliiam’s unsuccessful 
attempt to save Namur and surprise Mons, a battalion of the 
Coldstreams was engaged. The battle, in which there was a 
good deal of hard fighting and some furious charges to re- 
pulse, ended with one of William’s sullen and successful re- 
treats. It has been supposed that pikes were laid aside by 
our foot regiments after this battle, but Colonel Mackinnon, 
in his history of the Coldstream Guards, has shown by an 
official letter, dated Whitehall, 1702, that pikes were in use 
up to that date. Matchlocks were discontinue: by the Cold- 
streams in 1683. Bayonets became general (they were first 
used by the gienadier companies only) during the Spanish 
war in 1706. 

At the battle of Landen, 1698, King William led the Cerld- 
streams to hot places, where tbey certainly had their share of 
French bullets. The fight was first for the village of Neer- 
winden, then for the village of Neerlanden. The French, 
some thirty thousand stronger than the English, eventually 
broke through our long line of breastworks, and carried 
Neerwinden, the Elector of Bavaria retreating across the 
river Geete. The artillery got jammed in the passes, and 
many soldiers were drowned. “ However,” says D’Auvergne, 
chaplain of the Third Regiment of Guards, “the French did 
not come in upon easy terms; their first troop of Life Guards, 
of which Luxembourg was colonel, lost their standard, which 
was taken by a soldier of the Coldstream Guards (Talmash’s). 
The Fusiliers suflered very much in this action.” ‘ The 
King of England,” says one of his biographers, “in the day 
of danger showed himself, as he had always done, a brave 
and gallant man, and it was only the wonderful providence 
of God that preserved one who exposed himself so much.” 
“ The king,” says D’Auvergne, “ narrowly missed three mus- 
ket shots: one through his periwig, which made him deaf for 
awhile ; another through the sleeve of his coat, which did no 
harm; the third carried off the knot of his scarf, and left a 
small contusiou on his side.” This victory, however, crip- 
pled the French, who lost fifteen thousand to our ten 
thousand. Two Coldstream officers were killed in this tough 
fight, and many were wounded by both sword and bullet. 
In 1694, Lieutenant-General Talmash died at Plymouth of 
wounds he had received when effecting a descent at Camaret 
Bay, on the French coast, in 1691. 

In 1695, the Coldstreams suflered severely at the siege of 
Namur, and especially in attacking the lines and covered 
ways which the F'rench had constructed to cover their works 
near the hill of Bouge, and they joined in the great attack 
when the brave Cutts was wounded, and a lodgment, a mile 
long, was made along the covered way at the sacrifice of 
fourteen hundred killed and wounded. 

In 1702, Queen Anne being still determined to lower the 
pride and clip the claws of our old enemy Louis Quatorze, 
and to carry on the war both in Spain and Holland, six com- 
panies of Coldstreams were sent over to Spain with the Duke 
of Ormond in Sir George Rooke’ssquadron. The expedition 
blew up forts at Cadiz, and tock nine men-of-war (French 
and Spanish), and five galleons full of gold, vanilla, ard cochi- 
neal in the harbor of Vigo, where we forced the boom, and 
then helped to raise the siege of Gibraltar. The Coldstreams 
also helped Swift's friend, the chivalrous Lord Peterborough, 
to take Barcelona. The English troops were kept so short of 
money by the king, whom tney had all but restored to the 
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hrone, that the soldiers for many weeks subsisted on/he never witnessed a more aftecting sight than the efforts 
eighteenpence a week, and the officers were obliged to pawn | made by the shepherd's dog to interrupt the men when they 
their scarves and accoutrements. Barcelona was soon after-! proceeded to put the rope round his master’s neck. The 
wards again besieged by the French. In the capture of the executioner bad no small difficuity in managing to keep the 
fort of Monjuich, Lord Donegall was shot through the heart, aflectionate animal off, though assisted by two drummets, 
after having cut down five of his assailants. On the arrival) who enjoyed the reputation of having been practised dog- 
of the English and Dutch fleets, the French retreated, leav-,stealers in Westminster. “ But,”* added the general, “ John 
ing behind them two hundred brass cannon. In the march | Bull is a poor creature when it comes to the pinch. I could 
from Valencia to Madrid, as described by Captain Carleton, | not find it in my heart to put the stubborn fellow to death 
whose memoirs Swift edited, a curious instance of Spanish | for his patriotism, and after well frightening him, and almost 
cruelty is related, which we give in the captain’s own! brexking his heart by threatening to have his log destroyed, 
words: | I let the fellow go, and the faithful creature with him.” 
“Captain Atkins of the Coldstream Guards (August, 1706),, | We lost some fifteen hundred picked men in re-embarking. 
marching in order to join the battalion of the Guards then The young prince (afterwards Duke of York), who witnessed 
under the command of General Wyndham, with some of his | the slaughter from Lord Howe’s ship, was maddened at the 
soldiers that had been in the hospital, took up his quarters in | sight, and could with difficulty be prevexted returning to 
that little villa. But on his marching out of it that morning, | succor the troops. 








a shot in the back laid that officer dead on the spot, and, as it | 
had been before concocted, the Spaniards of the place at the | 
same time fell upon the poor weak soldiers, killing several, | 
not even sparing their wives. This was but a prelude to! 
their barbarity ; their savage cruelty was only whetted not! 
glutted. They tcok the surviving few, hurried and dragged | 
them up a hill a little without the villa. On the top of this | 
hill there was a hole or opening, somewhat like the mouth of | 
one of our coal pits; down this they cast several, who, with | 
hideous shrieks and cries, made more hideous by the echoes | 
of the chasm, there lost their lives. This relation was thus | 
made to the Earlof Peterborough at his quarters at Campilio, 
who immediately gave orders to sound to horse. At first we 
were all surprised ; but were soon satisfied that it was to re- | 
venge, or rather to do justice on this barbarous actioa. As 

soon as we entered the villa, we found that most of the in- 

habitants, but especially the most guilty, had withdrawn | 
themselves on our approach. We found, however, many of | 
the dead soldiers’ clothes, which had been conveyed into the | 
church and there hid; and a strong accusation being laid | 
against a person belonging to the church, and full proof made | 
that he had been singularly industrious in the execution of | 
that horrid piece of barbarity on the hill, his lordship com- 
manded him to be hanged up at the knocker of the door. | 
After this piece of military justice, we were led up to the fatal 
pit or hole, down which many had been cast headlong. There 

we found one poor soldier alive, who upon being thrown in 
had caught foothold of some impending bushes, and saved | 
himself on a little jutty within the concavity. On hearing us | 
talk English he cried out; and ropes being let down, in a | 
litle time he was drawn up; when he gave us an ample | 
detail of the whole villany. Among other particulars, I re- | 
member he told me of a very narrow escape he had in that 
obscure recess. A poor woman, one of the wives of the sol- 
diers who were thrown down after him, struggled and roared 
so much, that they could not, with all their force, throw her 
cleverly in the middle, by which means, falling near the side, 
in her fall she almost beat him from bis place of security. 
Upon the conclusion of this tragical relation of the soldier 
thus saved, his lordship gave immediste orders for the firing 
of the villa, which was executed with due severity, after 
which his lordship marched back to his quarters at Campilio, 








from whence, two days after, we arrived at Valencia.” 

Cutts, generally called the “ Salamander,” from his always 
being found in the centre of the fire, dying in 1707, General 
Charles Churchill was appointed colonel of the Coldstreams. 
The regiment suffered severely in the battle of Almarya, 1707, 
when the Portuguese fled and left the English and Dutch 
outflanked, and surrounded by the Duke of Berwick (the 
French general), who cut off and made prisoners thirteen bat- 
talions at one fell swoop. 

In the more glorious Marlborough battles the Coldstreams’ 
bayonets were ever foremost, especially at Oudenarde, when 
the great Marlborough and Prince Eugene defeated the Duc 
de Vendome. In this battle two hundred and fifty colonels 
are said to have led their respective battalions into action. 
The French, outmancuvred, wavered from the first, and dark- 
ness alone saved them from destruction. The Prince Elec- 
torate of Hanover had a horse shot under him on this glorious 
day as he was charging with British cavalry, and he then led 
on the line on foot. No wonder that, long after, when dress- 
ing on great occasions, the vain little man, George the First, 
always used to call out for his Oudenarde sword. At Mal- 
ae a again, the Coldstreams distinguished themselves. 

efore the battle the English celebrated divine service ; while 
the French, eager to fight, shouted, “ Vive le Marechal Vil- 
lars” and “ Vive le Roi,” and flung away half their rations, 
though but scantily supplied. The French entrenchments, 
abattis, and palisades in the wood of Laniers, were carried by 
Marlborough himself. The great charge of Marshal Boufflers 
on the lines of the allies with the gendarmes, gardes de corps, 
mousquetaires, and horse grenadiers, shook, but did not break 
us much, and while our third line still held out, Eugene and 
his cavalry came thundering on the French flank, already 
shaken by the cross fire of our infantry, The French lost 
fifteen thousand men, five hundred and forty officers killed, 
and ten hundred and sixty-eight wounded. 

In 1714, the Earl of Cadogan succeeded to the command of 
the Coldstreams. In 1720, the price of the commission of the 
lieutenant-colonel and captain of the Coldstreams was fixed 
at five thousand pounds, which was raised to six thousand 
seven hundred in 1766, and to seven thousand in 1821. The 
next laurels of the Coldstreams were won at Dettingen in the 
war in aid of the Queen of Hungary. George the Second 
led on the attack, flourishing his sword, and shouting to our 
infantry, “ Now, my brave boys, now for the glory of Eng- 
land; advance boldly and fire.’ Our Iforse Guards were 
twice repulsed by the French gendarmes, but at the last 
charge they drove back the French horse, and our infantry 
then made the French give way. 

It was at Fontenoy (1745) that, it is said, the officers of the 
English guards took off their hats to the French guards, and 
requested them to fire first. ‘“ Gentlemen, we never fire 
first,” replied the Count d’Auteroche, according to Voltaire ; 
“you fire.” The first discharge, our majors levelling their 
soldiers’ musket barrels with their canes, we killed nineteen 
French officers and ninety-five soldiers ; one hundred and ten 
privates of the Coldstreams fell in this unsatisfactory and ill- 
managed battle. 

After that celevrated march from Finchiey, which Hogarth 
represented sc grotesquely in a picture that offended George 
the Second, the Coldstreams fought against the Pretender’s | 
Highlanders at Culloden. 

n 1753, the Coldstreams joined in several ill-arranged 
landings on the coast of France. They took Cherbourg, but 
failed in an attack on St. Maloes. Of this latter expedition 
Colonel Mackinnon tells us a touching anecdote. On this 
occasion, says Mackinnon, a French shepherd was compelled 








to act as a guide to the Coldstream Guards, by whom they 
were purposely misled. The late general, then Colonel Ver- 
non, ordered him to be hanged. That officer used to say that! 


The Coldstreams fought in the war of 1761, and did some 
gallant things under the auspices of the Marquis of Granby, 
and at Gravenstein they helped to scathe the French infan- 
try. They had a hand also in the American war. It is par- 
ticularly recorded that in the battle at Frechold Covrt House, 
where Washington with difficulty saved his advanced corps, 
many of our men fell dead from the heat. The Coldstreams 
were eventually all taken prisoners with Cornwallis’s unlucky 
army. 

In 1784, Lord Waldegrave was succeeded in the command 
of the Coldstreams by the Duke of York. A duel was fought, 


jin 1789, by the duke and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox. The 


duke had foolishly said that Colonel Lennox had been 
addressed by some one at Daubigny’s Club in a manner that 
no gentleman ought to permit. Upon this the colonel, on 
parade, demanded an explanation of the duke, but was ordered 
to his post. When in the orderly room the duke sent for 
Colonel Lennox and told him that he desired no protection 
from his rank, that when off duty he wore a brown coat, and 
was as ready as any private person to give Colonel Lennox 
the satisfaction one gentleman required of another. 

The following is the account given by the seconds of the 


jaffair: “ His Royal Highness the Duke of York, attended by 


Lord Rawdon and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, accompanied 
by the Earl of Winchelsea, met at Wimbledon Common. 
The groand was measured twelve paces, and both parties 
were to fire together. Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox’s ball 
grazed his royal highness’s curl, but the Duke of York did 
not fire. Lord Kawdon then interfered, and said ‘ he thought 


| enough had been done;’ when the colonel observed ‘ that his 


royal highness had not fired > Lord Rawdon replied, * it was 
not the intention of the Duke of York to fire; his royal high- 
ness entertained no animosity against Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox, and had only come out on his invitation to give him 
satisfaction.’ Colonel Lennox wished the duke to fire, which 
was declined with a repetition of the reason, Lord Winchel- 
sea then expressed a hope that his royal bighness would not 
object to say that he considered Colonel Lennox a man of 
courage and honor. His royal highness replied that he 
should say no such thing; he had come out with the inten- 
tion of giving Colonel Lennox the satisfaction he demanded, 
but did not mean to fire at him. If Colonel Lennox was not 
satisfied, he might have another shot. Colonel Lennox de- 
clared that he could not possibly fire again, as his royal high- 
ness did not mean to return it. The seconds signed a paper 
stating that ‘ both parties behaved with the most perfect cool- 
ness and intrepidity.’” The Prince Regent afterwards re- 
fused to dance at a ball at which Colonel Lennox was 
present. 

In 1798, the first battalion of the Coldstreams joined the 
Duke of York in Holland. At St. Amand they bad the 
—- task of trying with six hundred rank and file to dis- 

odge the French from some entrenchments in a wood, which 

five thousand Austriaus bad three times uusuccessfuily at- 
tempted to clear, ‘They lost seventy-seven men in a few 
minutes, and then retired, but held their second position the 
whole of the day. Darby, a sergeant-major, who was taken 
prisoner on this occasion, fought desperately and killed a 
French officer, although one of his arms was broken. A 
cannon-shot then broke his thigh and he fell. At Lincelles 
the Coldstreams took a redoubt at the charge. “The French,” 
says Corporal Brown, “ who had been accustomed to the 
cold lifeless attacks of the Dutch, were amazed at the spirit 
and intrepidity of the British, and not much relishing the 
manner of our salute, immediately gave way, abandoning all 
that was in the place, and, in their flight, threw away both 
arms and accoutrements. We took one stand of colors, two 
pieces of cannon, with two pieces they had taken from the 
Dutch.” The adjutant-general, in his despatch says: “ The 
battalions were instantly formed, and advanced under a 
heavy fire, with an order and intrepidity for which no praise 
can be too high. After firing three or four rounds they 
rvshed on with their bayonets.” The Coldstreams lost Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bosville, and eight rank and file, while forty- 
nine were wounded. The enemy amounted to five thousand 
men, and lost eleven guns and about three hundred men. It 
is said that Lieutenant Colonel Bosville’s death was in conse- 
quence of his extraordinery height, he being six feet four 
inches high. He was shot in the forehead. ‘Three hundred 
and forty-six rank and file of the Coldstreams were engaged 
on the 18th of August, 1793. 

In 1808, the first battalion of the Coldstream Guards set 
sail for Portugal. At Talavera they suffered from their over- 
impetuosity, having three officers and fifty-three rank and 
file killed, and two hundred and forty-one rank and file 
wounded. They took purt in Busaco, they drove back the 
French by an intrepid charge at Barrossa, “7 served in the 
trenches at Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, aud they fought with 
the best at Salamanca. 

But our space preventing our following the Coldstreams 
step by step in the Peninsular battles, we must make a quick 
march and pass on at once to narrate their great exploits at 
Waterloo, where they were told off to defend Hougoumont 
and face the very central brunt of the great battle. On the 
16th of June tiie Coldstreams marched from Enghien to 
Quatre-Bras, and after this twenty-five miles’ march were 
immediately deployed in support of the First Guards, who 
were trying to clear the Bois de Bossu of the French, and 
they repulsed several desperate charges of Kellerman’s ca- 
valry. About five p.m. on the 17th, the Coldstreams were 
sent to occupy Hougoumont. 

The chateau of Hougoumont, says Mackinnon, faced the 
enemy without any external fence in its front. Behind it 
was the farm-yard, protected on the left and rear by a wall, 
and on the right by farm-buildings. To the left of the house 
and yard was a garden, surrounded by a wall, and to the 
left of that, but adjoining, there was an orchard enclosed by 
a hedge and ditch. A large gate in the rear led into the 
yard, and through that supplies were reccived during the ac- 
tion; two other entrances to the yard were closed up. Out- 
side of the buildings, on the right, there was a road and a 


high hedge. A wood in front, which stretched some distance 
to the right, covered this post. 

The second brigade consisted of the second battalion of the 
Coldstreams, and the second battalion of the Third Guards 
under Major-General Byng. The two light companies of 
the first brigade under Lord Saltoun occupied the orchard ; 
the light companies of the second brigade the wood. Loop- 
holes were at once made in the building and garden-wall ; 
platforms were erected, and all gates but the one in the rear 
barricaded. Just before the battle broke out the duke rode 
through the wood of Hougoumont, saw Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald, and told him “ to defend the post to the last ex- 
tremity.” There were Nassau and Hanoverian Jagers placed 
in the woods and out-buildings. At twenty minutes past ten 
the French moved to the attack of the chateau, covered by a 
tremendous fire from two hundred guns. Foran hour and 
a half Macdonald repulsed all attacks of the tirailleurs: but 
about one, just as a cart of ammunition had opportunely «r- 
rived, a tremendous attack was made and the gate was forced 
but closed again by Macdonald and a brave sergeant. The 
eight hundred Nassau men never again rallied, and our two 
thousand Guards had to maintain the post alone against 
General Foy’s thirty thousand men amid burning buildings 
and the incessant cross-fire of artillery. The second battalion 
of the Coldstreams lost at Waterloo fifty-five men, while two 
hundred and twenty-nine were wounded. 

The rector of Framlingham, in Suffolk, soon after the bat- 
tle, wrote to the Duke of Wellington, stating that, in his 
opinion, the non-commissioned officers of the British army 
had, by their valorous conduct on that day, entitled them- 
selves to some distinct marks of their country’s approbation, 
and, therefore, he felt disposed, for one, to ofler his humbte 
tribute to their merit. In order that this might be properly 
applied, he requested the favor of his grace to point out to 





him the non-commissioned officer whose heroic conduct ap- 
peared the most prominent, as he, the rector, meant to con- 
vey to him, in perpetuity, a freehold farm. The duke set the 
inquiry immediately on foot, through all the commanding 
officers of the Line, and, in consequence, learnt that a ser- 
geant of the Coldstreams, and a corporal of the First Regi- 
ment of Guards, had so distinguished themselves, that it was 
felt difficult to point out the most meritorious ; but that there 
had been displayed by the sergeant an exploit arising out of 
fraternal aflection, which he felt it a duty on this occasion to 
represent, namely, that near the close of the dreadful con- 
flict, this distinguished sergeant impatiently solicited the 
officer commanding his company for permission to retire 
from the ranks fora few minutes; the latter having expressed 
some surprise at this request, the other said, “ Your honor 
need not, doubt of my immediate return.” Permission being 
given him, he flew to an adjoining barn, to which the ene- 
my, in their retreat, had set fire, and from thence bore on his 
sheulders his wounded brother, who, he knew, lay helpless 
in the midst of the flames. Having deposited him safely 
under a hedge, he returned to his post in time to share in the 
victorious pursuit of the routed enemy; we need scarcely 
add, that the superior merit of this gallant non-commissioned 
officer was thus established. 





Years after the battle, the Reverend Mr. Norcross, the 
above-mentioned rector of Framlingham, willed the sum of 
five hundied pounds to the bravest man in England. The 
Duke of Wellington, applied to upon the subject by the ex- 
ecutors, at frst, from delicacy, declined to answer their ques- 
tion; but in afew days sent for them, when be stated that, 
upon considering their request, he had determined to aflord 
them all the assistance in his power. The duke then said: 
“Tt is generally thought that the battle of Waterloo was one 
of the greatest battles ever fought; such is not my opinion, but 
I say nothing upon that head. The success of the battle of 
Waterloo turned upon the Closing of the gates of Hougon- 
mont. ‘These gates were closed in the most courageous man- 
ner at the very nick of time by the eflort of Sia James Mac- 
donald. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that Sir James is 





the man to whom you should give the five hundred pounds.” 

Sir James Macdonald, when applied to, listened to the 
story of the executors, expressed his thanks to the great hero 
for the award, but said: “ 1 cannot claim al! the merit due to 
the closing of the gates of Hougoumont; for Sergeant John 
Graham, of the Coldstreams, who saw with me the import- 
ance of the step, rushed forward, and together we siiut the 
gates. What I should therefore propose is, that the sergeant 
and myself divide the legacy between us.” The executors, 
delighted with the proposal, adopted it at once, and Sergeant 
Graham was rewarded with his share of the five hundred 
pounds. 

Our space prevents us dealing in detail with the deeds of 
the Coldstreams at Alma and Inkermann. Our readers may 
be sure, however, that the “ Nulli secundus” flag was born 
straight and proudly forward among the Russians, and that 
in the great grapple in the fight of Jnkermann, the Cold- 
streams’ bayonets were not inactive, The record of the 
weurers of the Victoria Cross specifies among the heroes of 
this regiment two men of the Coldstreams—Sergeant G. 
Haynes and Lance Sergeant F. Files—who displayed signal 
courage in the Russian campaign. 


hernia wnat 
NEW ROME, 
LINES WRITTEN FOR MISS STORY'S ALBUM. 
BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


The armless Vatican Cupid, 
Hangs down his beautiful head : 

For the priests have got him in prison, 
And Psyche long bas been dead. 


But see, his shaven oppressors 
Begin to quake and disband ; 
And the 7imes, that bright Apollo, 
Proclaims salvation at hand. 


** And what,” cries Cupid, ‘ will save us ?’ 
Says Apollo, ‘‘ Modernize Rome! 

What inns! Your streets, too, how narrow! 
Too much of palace and dome! 


O learn of London, whose paupers 
Are not pushed out by the swells! 
Wide streets with fine double trottoirs, 
Aud then—the London hotels !” 


The armless Vatican Cupid 
Hangs down his head as bx fore, 
Through centuries past it has hung so, 





And will through centuries more, 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Unless future disclosures should mitigate the damaging 
eflect produced by the publication of Sir Hugh Allan’s 
‘corresponde nee on this great national undertaking, we fear 
that it will come speedily to grief under its present manage- 
ment; and that not only will it be impossible to raise the 
necessary amount for the construction of the road in England, 
but it will be more than likely that the subsidy in the shape 
of a guaranteed loan by the British Government will not be 
authorized until a searching examination has been made as 
regards the formation of the company which has secured this 
valuable grant. Among the published letters we find one 
that has especial interest to American readers, sbowing that 
there was at the time a wealthy clique in this country ready 
and willing to coalesce in the movement, and from that letter 
we give the following extract: 

“The policy adopted has been quite successful, the strong 
French influence I succeeded in obtaining has proved sufti- 
cient to control the elections, and as soon as the Government 
realised this fact, which they were unwilling to admit and 
slow to see, they opened negotiations with me. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the various phases through which it passed, but 
the result is that we yesterday signed an agreement by which, 
on certain monetary conditions, they agree to form a com- 
pany of which I am to be president, to suit my views, to give 
me and my friends a majority of the stock, and to give the 
company so formed the contract to build the road on the 
terms of the Act of Parliament, which are $30,000,000 in 
cash, and 50,000,000 acres of land, with all other advantages 
and privileges which can be given to us under the Act, and 
they agree to do everything in their power to encourage and 
assist the Company during the whole period of construction. 
The final contract is to be executed within six weeks from 
this date, probably sooner. Our opponents are to get a 
minority of the stock, and they regard us with great 
jealousy and dislike, in consequence of their defeat, 
and on that account the Government is obliged 
to stipulate that no foreigner is to appear as a shareholder, so 
as to avoid the former cry of selling ourselves to the 
Northern Pacific, and succumbing to foreign influence. The 
shares taken by you and our other American friends, will 
therefore have to stand in my name for some time. We 
shall get six million dollars of the stock out of the whole 
capital of ten million of dollars. I again ask you if the 
parties are willing to take the reduced amount of stock in the 
same proportions, signed for previously. As it is my duty, I 
offer it to you, but there are plenty desirous of getting it, 
ten per cent. on the amount will have to be paid up and 
deposited in the hands of the Government as security, but 
will be returned, I think, as soon as the work is fully begun. 
The expenses incurred in bringing the matter to this point 
have been very great. [ have already paid away about $250,- 
000 and will have to pay at least $50,000 before the end of 
this month. I don’t know as even that will finish it, but I 
hope so. Of course this will all have to come from the sub- 
scribers to the six million stock, if you elect to go on with 
the subscription.” 

Now, when it is also clearly stated that large amounts of 
stock ure to be distributed to secure the services or endorse- 
ment of well known financiers and politicians, the affair 
assumes the appearance of a Credit Mobilier scheme, which, 
in view of the difficulties with which the Union Pacific 
Railroad is trammelled, will throw a serious, if not insur- 
mountable ob-tacle- in the placing of the bonds on the Eng- 
lish market. The following comments made by influential 
journals in connection with the debate on the subject of the 
guarantee show that although public sentiment is in favor of 
aiding this vast undertaking, there is a disposition to secure 
the financial interests on a sound basis, which the present 
company will be, we fear, unable to furnish : 

“The Government of Canada have made very large con- 
cessions of land towards covering the cost of the projected 
railway—50,000,000 of acres in all, situated on either side of 
the route. In addition to this assignment of territory, it will 
be necessary to raise a loan of £8,000,000 sterling, and of 
this sum the British Government are to guarantee the princi- 
pal and interest on £2,500,000. The Canadians have inge- 
niously maraged to dovetuil in with this undertaking another 
into which we entered some years since, but have not yet 
been called upon tocomplete, By the Canada Loan Defences 








Act of 1870 we undertook to guarantee a loan of £1,100,000 | 
towards the erection of fortifications in Canada. But the Ca- | absolute thickness, 





parts, it was impossible to speak with certainty as to their 
He was not aware of any organic 


nadians have arranged to do without this money, and it is now | remains having been found in the depos’ts, but they had been 


proposed to add the amount to that which we originally prom- | as yet. little examined. 


Though the majority of the lakes 


ised to guarantee towards the expenses of the railroad, so | were decidedly salt, there were two exceptions—the lake of 


as to raise the whole stm for which we shall be respon-|Gotcha and that of Seistan. 
sible to £3,600,000. The temptation held out to us is| 


that we shall be able to serve the Canadians, and to wipe 
out the debt we are supposed to owe them, without paying a 
penny out of our pockets. The Canadians would have to pay, 
five per cent. upon aloan of this amount if borrowed on 
their own security, whereas, with our guarantee superadded, 
it can be raised, say, at four per cent., the maximum fixed by 
the Bill. The Canadians will thus save one per cent. in the 
transaction, or some £36,000 a year, while we shall be none 
the poorer, since we merely lend them our credit. All this 
sounds very well, but we do in effect make ourselves 
answerable for principal as well as interest ; and though this 
liability will never be enforced if everything runs smoothly 
in Canada, we shall have te bear the brunt of it if things go 
wrong. And things may go wrong. That is one of the 
possibilities with which we ought to reckon. 

“ Admitting that we shall never lose any money by it, still 
we do pledge our credit, and can any one soberly contend 
that a Parliament is bound, or even i3 properly at liberty, to 
pledge ils credit to a financial scheme into the merits of 
which it is not to be permitted to inquire? It would be 
better to have the obligation brought forward upon its own 
merits, openly discussed, and directly discharged. This 
indirect way of making compensation is a little too much in 
the style of that plan we have lately had occasion to discuss, 
which would pay far too high a price for one contract 
because it is not convenient to continue another.” 

It would be better, perhaps, for Sir Hugh Allan to give up 
his contract and allow the Canadian-Government to under- 
take the work. 


PERSIA. 


Now that the Shah of Persia, is on a visit to the Western 
nations, any information in regard to his country is read 
with avidity. An interesting paper “ On the nature and pro- 
bable origin of the Superficial Deposits in the Valleys and 
Deserts of Central Persia” was read the other evening at the 
British Geological Society by Mr. W. T. Blandford. The 
author described to his audience the desert plains of the 
interior of the country, the paucity and scantiness of the 
streams, most of which terminate in salt swamps and lakes, 
and the occurrence of vast slopes of gravel on the margins 
of the desert plains covering up the junction of the latter 
with the surrounding mountains. The desert plains he 
regarded as in general the beds of ancient lakes. Mr. Bland- 
ford’s general results may be summed up as follows :—Persia 
has undergone a gradual change from a moister to a drier 
climate simultaneously with the elevation of portions of its 
surface, resulting first in the conversion of old river-valleys 
into enclosed basins containing large lakes, which were pro- 
bably brackish or salt. Then as the rainfall diminished the 
lakes gradually dried up, leaving desert plains. The 
amount of sulserial disintegration among the rocks 
of the high ground he considered to be in excess of the 
force available for its removal; the water which now falls 
only sufficing to wash the loosened materiais from the steeper 
slopes into the valleys, and hence the valleys in the upper 
parts are gradually being filled up with coarse gravel-like 
detritus, just as their lower portions have been already hidden 
beneath lake deposits. In the subsequent discussion of Mr. 
Blandford’s paper, the chairman, Professor Ramsay, ssid that 
Persia might be regarded as atlording a typical example, in 
an exaggerated form, of what was taking place in all dry 
areas. There are scattered inland salt lakes and large tracts 
of desert sand, surrounded by immense mountain ranges 
suggestive of areas like those of the Dead Sea, the Caspian 
and the Aral, in which the evaporation equalled the supply 
of water derived from the rainfall, and where consequently 
the lakes were salt. In mary cases such lakes 
had become filled with sediment, while others have 
absolutely ceased to exist from want of rainfall. As to the 
causes of the formation of the gravels, he agreed with Mr. 
Blandford that on so large a scale any ordinary river theory 
appeared almost in applicable, and he was content to confess 
that at present it appeared to him difficult to account 
fcr their existence. The history of the Oxus was well known, 
and its banks had been the scene of constant invasion and 
disturbance, though they had in early times been occupied by 
large populations. He thought that in old times the Oxus 
might have been banked up—like most rivers along which 
there is an extensive population—and that possibly it was in 
consequence of such banks giving way that its course had 
been altered. Its condition might, he thought, have been 
like that of the Po at the present day, the bed of which was 
now above the neighboring plains, and which a few years’ 
neglect would divert from its course so as to cover the sur- 
rounding country with ruin. Mr. Blandford, ‘in reply, stated 
that from the small plains there were certainly no outlets, 
and that in all probability there was also none from the great 
central plain of Persia. This had, indeed, been barometri- 
cally surveyed in various directions, and it was found that 
a large part of its central portion was at a lower level 
than any part of the surrounding country. The 
slope of gravel at the edges of the deserts usually rested on 
the lacustrine deposits ; and though there was in some cases 
a difference of 2,000 feet between their highest and lowest 





The greater portion of this 
latter was now a marsh, and though there was no outlet it 
was perfectly fresh. For this circumstance he was not pre- 
pared to account, but there was no doubt of the fact. With 
regard to the Oxus, there must have been a time, before 
Central Asia was highly civilised, when the river ran freely 
through the country, unconfined by artificial means; and he 
thought it possible that at that time its lower part afforded 
an outlet from the Sea of Aral to the Caspian. With a 
greater jrainfali, he thought the water of the Sea of Aral 
would find its way along the old course into the Gaspian Sea. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The short war of Napoleon III. against Germany has pro- 
duced the following figures: An addition to rentes or funded 
debt of France an aggregate of 8,246,149,633 francs, or 1,649 
millions of dollars. Of this nearly 1,000 millions of dollars 
wer? paid in cash to Germany, whose published statements 
report the actual cost of the war to the Germans at $278,000,- 
000, so that the clear profit of Germany from the war begun 
by Napoleon’s invasion of July, 1870, tas over 800 millions of 
dollars, without reckoning the value of the annexed pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, whose taxation contributed 
to the revenue of France $80,000,000 a year, while their rail- 
ways alone are valued at $65,000,000. In France the war 
almost doubled the debt, the new addition being 1,649 millions 
of dollars. Besides this there is a floating debt due to the 
Bank of France of 1,300,000,000 francs. The total of the 
French debt cannot be ascertained. Since 1814 the Govern- 
ment loans make a capita! of 17,629 millions of francs, on 
which the rente or annual interest is 737 millions of francs. 
Before 1814 the old rentes were 63,368,745 francs a yesr, so 
that the funded debt aggregates at present a capital of 19,720, 
360,101 francs, or nearly 4,000 millions of dollars, while its 
annual inteiest is 800,682,478 francs, or 160 millions of dollars 
a year, exclusive of all extra charges for the floating debt. 
When the French debt is adjusted it will be some 4,200 
millions of dollars, involving annual payments to the amount 
of $170,000,000. The small cost and low rate of interest at 
which these masses of money were wielded and borrowed, 
the three loans of 1870, 1871 and 1872 respectively, bringing 
to the investors no more than 4.94 per cent., 6.06 per cent., 
and 5.92 per cent., are most striking facts in the history of 
finance. 

Aerostatic science has not yet passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage; at any moment, however,{the clue may be 
found which will convert it into reliable knowledge upon 
which to proceed to more definite results. The circumstances 
of a late successful ascension from St. Petersburg, effected by 
M. Bunelle,a Parisian aeronaut, point to the possibility of 
some decisive advance being made before long. As the 
balloon rose it was driven over the Gulf of Finland by the 
wind, which was very violent on land. The phenomena 
then observed were identical with those recorded by M. Tis- 
sandier in his ascension from Calais, in August, 1868. On 
reaching a height of about 860 yards, M. Bunelle found an 
opposite current, which brought back the balloon in the 
direction of St. Petersburg. On descending towards the 
earth again, the balloon was carried over Lake Ladoga, but 
on rising to a height of 2,150 yards it once more entered a 
current which conveyed it towards St. Petersburg. The 
question raised by M. Tissandier whether this inversion of 
currents by the seaside may not be a phenomenon of sufli- 
ciently regular occurrence to be utilised by aeronauts, gains 
in interest by the added experience of M. Bunelle, and its 
solution will perhaps be the starting-point from whence a 
real advance may at last be made. 


“Europe,” says the Constitutionnel, “is virtually in the 
thick of a religious war. The antagonism that has always 
existed between the principle of faith and that of negation 
assumes from day to day--indeed, from hour to hour—a more 
decided aspect.” The French semi-official paper—as we 
presume it may now be called—inquires the cause of this 
state of things. It finds that the Catholic Powers of Europe 
are weakened and depressed, and the series of reverses that 
have brought this result to “ the great Catholic body, struck 
to the heart in the Papacy, after being mutilated in the arm 
in France, have inspired the enemies of the religious principle 
with unexampled audacity. Their animosity has reached the 
point that persecutors who seemed little likely to agree with 
each other, the Protestants of North Germany and the Free- 
thinkers of revolutionary France, are now in strict alliance on 
the ground of war against Catholicism. The Liberal party in 
Prussia has deplored the fall of M. Thiers, who was leading 
France to Radicalism, and has seen with evil eye the advent 
to power of Marshal MacMahon, whois a religious man. On 
their side our Radicals, who are anti-Catholics before |.eing 
Frenchmen, having recognized with eager satisfaction this 
discontent of Bismarckian Prussia, and would have suggested 
to Italy the idea of concluding an anti-French alliance with 
Berlin, if that idea had not suggested itself to the statesmen 
of the Quirinal.” The German pro-Bismarck papers and the 
French Radical journals are at one both in their views of 
foreign and home policy, and their harmony is most complete 
on the point that the great peril to the peace of Europe is 
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Ultramontanism. 
therefore Prince Bismarck, and his death would plunge the | 
Radical party in despair, and would be lamented by certain | 
Frenchmen as much as by the most patriotic Berlinese. In 
Switzerland the Constitutionnel finds a striking exemplification | 
of the persecuting spirit of the Radical-Protestant alliance. 

“ What,” it asks, “should be the role of Fiance in presence | 
of this overflow of menaces and persecutions directed against | 
the beliefs which have constituted her moral, intellectual, and | 
political greatness? In other days she could make herself | 
heard beyond her frontiers by a voice which even in our own 
time never spoke in vaiu. In other times, indeed, the risk 
was not run of forcing France to raise her voice to protect 
Catholic consciences against violence and insult. To-day she 
has nothing to do or to say outside her own borders. But 
within these it is different. And who knows? Perhaps it is 
better in the interest even of the cause of which she is the tra- 
ditional champion that she should be compelled to use all the 
force and all the good-will of which she disposes for a moral 
and religious restoration at home. There, perhaps, is the 
secret of the peaceful solution of the religious conflict which 
threatens the tranquillity of Europe.” 

The Dutch correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing 
on June 25, says: “ The check which our arms have expe- 
rienced in Acheen has caused much depression in Java. The 
Java Bode says that the Sultan of Acheen has addressed a 
letter to the Governor of the Straits Settlement, in which he 
states that the Dutch troops have left his kingdom, and that 
if they come again the Acheenese will defend themselves to 
the last man. Acheen, the Sultan adds, is disposed to seek 
an English protectorate, and therefore now invokes English 
assistance. The Butaviaasch Handelsblad predicts that the 
resistance of the Achcenese next Autumn will be more than 
desperate. All the sovereigns of the smaller States will, it 
says, send well-armed troops to assist the Sultan. On the 
whole, says the Jadien, the prospect is not a rose-colored 
one, and if the troops are not strongly reinforced—the enlist- 
ment of volunteers here makes very little progress—we shall, 
perhaps, hear of a third expedition.” 

A few days ago Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson addressed these 
words to the pupils of a Boston school: “I wish to say one 
word or two to the boys and girls. Everything depends on 
you and you alone in the future. I hope you read the right 
books. I am afraid there are too many story books, too 
many newspepers; that the young people do not read quite 
as good bocks as their fathers did. At the same time I wish 
to say to the boys, let them read Scott, let them read 
Plutarch, let them read Mrs. Edgeworth’s stories. There isa 
noble life that you will have to read, or ought to read—the 
ife of Sir Philip Sidney, that hero and pattern of the times 
and age in which he lived. Ilis friend, his lover, Lord 
Brooke, says of him, that in youth, asa child he had the same 
bearing and carriage as aman; that in his youth there was 
nothing to distinguish him from the man who was afterward 
the hero of Europe. The same gravity, the same solidity, be- 
longed to him then as afterward. It is remarkable that some 
of the better English people have been the same. I think it 
belongs as much to us that the highest traits should also ap- 
pear in the form of the child. But Isee Iam taking too 
much time, and I will not say any more. 

Lord Lawrence was under examination at two of the 
recent meetings of the Indian Finance Committee. His 
lordship expressed himself in favor of the permanence of 
land settlements; of a permanent income tax with a high 
assessable minimum of income and a low rate; and of a 
reduction but not of a repeal of the salt tax. His lordship 
said he thought it would be a good thing to get rid of the 
Bengal system of growing opium, but to substitute the Malwa 
system would, he thought, lead to a loss of one and a half or 
two millions sterling. Lord Lawrence expressed himself 
strongly against decentralisation, and said he was decidedly 
opposed to local Governments having the right to correspond 
directly with the Secretary of State; their views on any 
matter ought to be submitted to the Governor-General. A 
certiin discretion was left to local Governments with refer- 
ence to expenditure on local works, and so long as the rules 
prescribed for local Governments in the matter of expendi- 
ture were adhered to, the Governor-General possessed a 
sufficient check over them. He thought the local taxes 
which the local Governments had introduced had been very 
injudicious, and in those taxes which were cesses on land, he 
did not think it was worth while to throw a doubt on the 
validity of the thirty years’ settlement, as these cesses really 
did. It would have been better to have continued the income 
tax than to have thrown that system of petty taxation broad- 
cast all ever India. He was also very much against a sug- 
gestion of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s, that the local Govern- 
ments should manage the finances, paying only such a sum 
in gross to the central Government as might be described as 
general charges. That would only be reversing the order of 
things. There must be some control over the Iccal Govern- 
ments; there must be some central authority. If a civil war 
arose, how was it to be carried on with nothing but local 
Goveruments, or with local Governments possessing virtually 
all the power—each saying to the Governor-General: “I 
have no money ; I have expended all my revenue.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that the amalgamation of 
the Anglo-American, the French Atlantic, and the New- 
foundland Telegraph Companies is completed. Of the late 
directors of the French Atlantic Company, Viscount Morck, 
Lord William Hay, Baron Reuter, Baron Emile d’Erlanger, 
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The “ providential man of the hour” is| the Marquis de Beaumont, Mr. C. Crapelet, and Mr. Edward 








J. Halsey have been elected upon the board of the Anglo 
| Company, with Mr. Cyrus Field and Sir James Anderson, 
late directors of the Newfoundland Company. The transfer- 
| books of the Anglo-American Company were closed on the 


1st of July for the parpose of allotting the bonus stock which 


will carry dividend from May 1; the books of the Newfound- 

land Company are closed, and will not be reopened, and the 
| liquidation of the French Company will proceed rapidly. 

The result of the distribution of the increased stock will be 
that the Anglo Company’s shareholders will receive about 
£152 for each £100, and the French shareholders aout £180 
for each £100, plus a cash distribution equal at least to 8s. a 
share, which, together with the quarterly interim dividend of 
the 1st of May last, will represent a payment for the first 
four months of the year at the rate o/ 12 per cent. per annum. 
The Newfoundland Company will receive at once, anj in any 
case, £100 for each £100, any further distribution, exclusive of 
the proceeds of their land rights, to the late shareholders in 
that company, which has now ceased to exist, depending 
upon the solution of the difficulties that have arisen with 
respect to their rights in Newfoundland. 


From statements made in Parliament it appears that the 
experiment of compulsory education in England is a success. 
The average attendance in the schools in England and Wales 
has risen from 1,068,000 in 1869 to 1,558,000 in 1873, or nearly 
fifty per cent.; and in the City of Leeds, where education 
seems to have been only a tradition before the compulsory 
law went into effect, the increase this year is equal to sixty 
three per cent. London shows the lowest average, but even 
in that overgrown city, where it is extremely difficult to 
catch the vagrant children, or to coerce careless or vicious 
parents into compliance with the law, the results are unex- 
pectedly encouraging. New schools are springing up in all 
parts of England, and there are accommodations for 2,300,- 
000 pupils. The London Times says: ‘* The increase of fifty 
per cent. upon which we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
has chiefly occurred where compulsory powers have been 
put into operation.” American educators who have been 
prominent in their opposition to the compulsory system may 
gather some useful information from these accounts of the 
progress made in England. 

Late news from the west coast of Africa brings tidings 
from Cape Coast Castle to June 1. Her Majesty’s ships-of. 
war Druid, Seagull, Coquette, and Merlin, were in the river 
and ready to render any assistance to the Europeans and 
natives on shore against the approach of the Ashantees, who 
remained about two days’ march from the town, but it was 
believed that their delay in attacking Cape Coast Castle was 
merely a feint to cover the march upon Elmina. There was, 
however, no doubt as to the ravages which fever and small- 
pox had made in the Ashantee forces, as deserters reaching 
Cape Coast Castle corroborated previously. On theretreat of 
the Fantees into Cape Coast Castle after the last engagement 
with the Ashantees, the women attacked the former for their 
cowardice, and asked permission to march out and attack the 
Ashantees, but Capt. Hoskins prevented such an unseemly 
performance. With the exception of the war preparations 
at Cape Coast Castle there is nothing else to report from that 
place, for though trade was dull health was very good. There 
had been a good deal of sickness at Loanda, but when the 
Africa left the health of the port was improving. It was 
thought there would be a good round nut season, and that 
a large business would be done. 


The North German Gazette (Prince Bismarck’s organ) 
quotes from the Grenzboten the following significant remarks 
regarding the election of a successor to Pius IX.:—* Ger- 
many will not expose to the chances of a hostile intrigue the 
far-reaching rights of the Pope over its Catholic citizens. 
When the Chancellor speaks in this way it is well known 
that he already holds in his sure possession the means of 
giving practical effect to his words. When in the beginning 
of the year 1870 the Minister-President of that day in 
Bavaria, Prince Hohenlohe, made the attempt to unite the 
German Governments in opposition to (Praventifschritt) the 
dogma of infallibility, then in course of preparation at the 
Council in Rome, the North German Chancellor (as Prince 
Bismarck was at that time) refused his co-operation. The 
step was not taken, and the infallibility of the Pope was 
raised to the position of a dogma by the Council. But the 
German Empire does not endure submissively the conse- 
quences of this dogma. It has begun to take arms against 
them resolutely. In the case of the Papal election, there is 
now again question of a measure of prevention. By the 
declaration of the 9th of June the German Chancellor has 
solemnly disowned any such step. Not less solemnly, how- 
ever, has he disallowed the possibility that Germany can 
submit to the consequences of any election intrigue. The 
Rome of the Cardinals has been informed that any violation 
of the rules of the Papal election will rouse the German 
empire to opposition, in so far as the results of an irregular 
Papal election will affect Germany.” 


Not long since a deputation of travellers waited upon the 
Viceroy of Egypt to ask him to take measures for the pre- 
servation of the temples and historic monuments on tle Nile. 
The address then presented is signed by seventy names, 
among which appear those of the Duke of Hamilton, Count 
Esterbazy, and Lord Coke. The defacements of tourists are 
as much to be feared as the ravages of time. Choice speci- 
mens of hieroglyphics are daily broken away and carried off, 
Three travellers were recently observed to mount on the 


head of the great Sphinx and chisel off a large piece from one 
ear. The nose of this grand monument has gone long ago. 
The dry climate, too, causes disastrous displacements of the 
granite masses. The fate of the cornice of the small temple 
at Philw depends on one large stone, already out of place ; 

and sone of the superb columns of the great hall at Karnak 
are being undermined at their base by the yearly rise of the 
Nile. The address suggests, as remedies for the dangers of 
which the above are but examples, that a custodian be kept 
at each importent ruin; that an entrance fee be levied by 
him, and the funds thus raised be devoted te the preservation 
of the monuments; that printed rules be posted at each 
entrance, and that penalties be enforced, 

The Russian Government is now engaged, says the Eastern 
Biulget, in considering a plan for constructing a new network 
of railways in the Empire, which would comprise frontier 
lines of railway of a total length of 4,000 versts. The rail- 
ways now existing in Russia constitute a complete strategical 
railway system, which is based on the three principal lines to 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kietl respectively. All the 
central points of the military system of European Russia are 
thus easily obtainable by railway, and it is now proposed to 
adopt a similar plan for Asiatic Russia. The main line is to 
proceed direct from St. Petersburg to Tashkend. M. De 
Lesseps’ proposal has now been defintely declined by the 
Russian Government. 
Gazette says: “ Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris, has, we are told, informed M. De Leaseps that the Czar 


| has authorised M. De Lesseps’ son and M. Cotard, engineer, 


to travel in the Russian provinces between Orenburg and 
Samarcand, to survey the country with a view to the con- 
struction of M, De Lesseps projected railway.” 


At the annual meeting of the British Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, Mr. Eastwick, M.P., whose residence in Persia 
authorizes his statement, related, apropos of some remarks 
upon the condition of women in the East, the circumstances 
of the execution of the brother-in-law of the present Shah. 
Mr. Eastwick said that the Shah’s mother had considerable 
ability ; that she was a fluent writer, well versed in the affairs 
of State, with regard to which her opinion was eagerly 
sought and much respected; and that the Shah’s sister, who 
inherited much of her mother’s ability, was especially distin 
guished for her love and devotion to her husband, who had 
excited the jealousy and aversion of a strong party which 
surrounded the Shah on his accession in youth to the throne 
of Persia, from whom they obtained an order for his execu- 








tion. But this they were unable to carry oul, owing to the 
zeal of his young wife, who never quitted her husband, and 
who, they feared, would not allow his life to be taken with- 
out sacrificing her own. At length they resorted to strata- 
gem, and telling her that her husband had been pardoned, 
she immediately ran to the harem to decorate her person in 
expression of joy. In her absence the execution was accom- 
plished. Mr. Eastwick added that the Shah, in memory of 
an event which he now deplores, always keeps as a solemn 
fast the day of his brother-in-law’s death. 


A learned German professor has invented a plan whereby 
a single white dress may be changed as often as you desire to 
any color you may fancy, and this in your own laundry, so 
that hereafter the money which you would devote to several 
robes of varying hues may be entirely saved, while you may 
appear daily, if you choose, in toilets of totally different 
complexion. The process is simple, and consists in merely 
coloring the starch used in the “doing up.” Suppose a white 
dress is to be tinted a beautiful crimson: Three parts of 
fuchsin, an aniline color which any chemist can readily pro- 
cure for you, are dissolved in twenty parts of glycerine, and 
mixed in a mortar, with a little water. Then ordinary starch, 
finely pulverised, is stirred in, and the thick mass obtained is 
poured out and dried on blotting paper. The powder thus 
obtained is used just the same as ccmmon starch, and so ap- 
plied to the fabric. When the latter is dry it is slightly 
sprinkled and pressed with a moderately warm iron. By 
means of the coloring materials mixed as above described, 
any desired tint may be obtained. We should counsel an 
avoidance of damp localities, and deprecate going out in the 
rain with it, as the garments might assume a streaked and 
zebra-like appearance. 


A little history is related, and said to have been told 1 by 
King Victor Emmanuel himself. The Princess Maria, 
daughter of the Empress of Russia, was in the dress-circle at 
the Apollo Theatre. His Majesty had not been forewarned 
and was in his box, according to his usual custom, in the 
most complete neglige. As soon as he saw her Imperial 
Highness, he begged the prefect, Commandant Gadda, to lend 
his black dress coat and white cravat for a few minutes. Of 
course the request was complied with, and his Majesty, having 
put them on in one of the saloons, went and paid his respects 
to the princess. This story is not quite so good as one told 
by the late Emperor Napoleon. He met Vivier, the horn- 
player, at Vichy, and asked him todinner. Vivier excused 
himself—he was travelling, and had no dress clothes. “ We 
are nearly of the same size,” said the emperor. “ Ask my 
valet, Leon, to lend you some of my evening clothes.” After 
dinner the emperor complimented Vivier on the excellent fit, 
adding, “ Mind you restore my property.” Vivier replied 
that his honest intentions stopped with the restitution of the 
clothes, and could no farther go. He could not bring himself 
to restore the little red ribbon in the button-hole. “ Keep it,” 
said the emperor, and Vivier was gagetted a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor next morning. 
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M. Victor Ifugo has just finished the book upon which be | 
has been cngaged since last summer. It will be entitled | 
“ Quatrevingt-treize,” with, as the first series, “ La Guerre 
Civile.” | 

The “ History of the Civil War in Wales and the Marches” 
is the title of a new work shortly to be published by Mr. J. 
Roland Phillips. 

Mr. J. FE. Bailey, of Manchester, has in the press an ex- | 
haustive life of Doctor Thomas Fuller, on which he has been | 
engaged for several years. The work goes largely into the 
family history and geneulogy. | 

Mrs. Thomson, daughter of the poet Burns, died on the | 
morning of the 13th ult., at Crossmyloof, near Glasgow, in | 
her 84th year. 

Another member of the House of Peers, following the ex- | 
ample of the Duke of Somerset and Eari Kussell, is about to 
publish a book on the claims of Christianity. Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe has written a work with the title, “ Why 
am I a Christian?” The theology will no doubt be orthodox, 
but as his lordship has selected Messrs. H. 8. King and Co. 
as his publishers it may be inferted, says a London paper, 
that he leans to Broad Church views. 

On the 14th ult., 2 conference of members of Parliament 
and represen‘atives of working class organizations and clubs 
was held in London for the establishment of a Trades Guild | 
of Learning. Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., presided. {t was decided | 
that a Trades Guild of Learning be established to promote 
technical education, including both practical and scientific 
knowledge of the various trades and industries practised in 
the United Kingdom; to promote a knowledge of history, 
political economy, jurisprudence, literature, science, and art 
among the working classes of the kingdom ; and to promote 
that general culture and refinement of taste which grow out 
of habitual acquaintance with fine works of art, cultivated 
society, high-class literature, good music, and similar influ- 
ences. A committee Was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements for carrying out the scheme. 

The Scotch Conservatives are about to start a daily paper 
in Glasgow, and £70,000 are said to have been subscribed for 
the purpose. Every penny of it will be wanted. New offices 
are being built, two Walter machives (each costing over 
£3,000) are being constructed, and the new venture is to be 
launched with great spirit. Dukes and very wealthy com- 
moners, it is said, are interested in it. 

It is announced that Mr. Clements Markham is about to 
publish a work on the subject of Arctic Exploration, entitled 
“The Threshold of the Unknown Region,” in which he will 
relate the events connected with all the principal voyages 
which have touched the boundary of the region as yet un- 
explored srouud the North Pole. 

Mr. 8. C. Hall has written a temperance poem, which will 
be published under the title of “ The Trial of Sir Jasper.” 
The work will be illustrated by Messrs. Poole, Elmore, Faed, 
Dobson, E. M. Ward, John Tenniel, Gustave Dore, George 
Cruikshank, and other well-known artists. 

Lord Lytton is said to be writing a life of his father ; but, 
on the other land, the public will not, it is feared, for a long 
time see the remainder of another life, that of Lord Palmer- 
ston—Mr. Cowper-Temple being, it is said, of opinion that 
the time for its completion has not yet come. 

It is announced that £250 has been transmitted to Mr. 
Blake, as one of the trustees of the Maguire Fund, by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, being the contribution 
out of the Royal Bounty Fund, by command of her Majesty, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, for the benetit of 
Mrs. Maguire, in recognition of her husbana’s literary merits 
in writing the Jife of the late Father Mathew. x | 

The Hon. J. W. Strutt, Senior Wrangler, and first Smith’s | 
Prizeman for the year 1865, is engaged in preparing for the 
press a work on the “ Theory of Sound.” 

Prof. Masson has completed the third volume of his “ Life 
of Milton.” Big though these volumes are, the third brings 
us down only to 1649, and deals with only six years of the | 
poet's career. 


The autobiography of Mr. H. F. Chorley is to be published | 

















next autumn. As Mr. Chorley did not live to complete tue | 
work, it has been continued by his literary executor, Mr. | 
Hewlett. 


The Duke of St. Albans has purchased the picture by 
Stoop which illustrates the entry of Charles IL. into London 
at the Restoration, and which Mr. Graves bought at the sale 
of the Meyrick collection, The picture is to be sent to Best- 
wood, the estate given to Nell Gwynne by the “ merry 
monarch.” 

An international congress of Orientalists (meaning thereby 
European scholars) will meet at Paris on the 22nd inst. Four 
days of its sessions will be occupied with questions relating 
to Japan, its language, literature, institutions, industry and 
relations to foreign countries. 

An exhibition is about to be opened of pictures and other 
works of art, contributed for the benetit of the French chari- 
ties in London, which are in much need of help. The French 
Ambassador takes a leading part in the scheme. 

The committee appointed to make arrangements for the 
forthcoming Art Exhibition in Aberdeen have just received 
a communication from Colonel Ponsonby, stating that the 
Queen has given her sanction to the Exhibition being held 
under her patronage, and that she has placed at the disposal 
of the committe several works in the various departments 
of art from her collection at Windsor. 

The Canterbury papers state that a subscription is being 
raised to purchase a beautiful mosaic work-box of marvellous 
workmanship, executed by Mr. Charles Carrick of that city, 
for presentation to the Princess of Wales. Tie box is now 
in the possession of Mr. Linom, ex-Mayor of the city. 

“ Jt has been stated,” says the Italie, “that the Pope has 
made to the Czarine a present of two fine mosaics from the 
workshops of the Vatican. Persons who frequent the Catho- 
lic antechau. ers state that the Empress, in return, has sent 
to his Holiness a chalice in massive gold, quite a chef-d’ceuvre 
of art.” 

Gustave Dore, who bad promised a drawing for a charita- 
ble lottery organized by the Countess de Noe, has sent a 
magnificent water-color of great value. It represents a Sister 
of Merey —_- oft a child in her arms during the bom- 
vardment of Paris by the Prussians. In style and composi- 
tion the whole is considered a masterpiece. 


Mr. J. Camden Hotten, the well-known publisher, died 
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UNSATISFACTORY. 


“Have other lovers,—say, my love, — 
Loved thus before to-day 7” 

‘* They may have, yes they may, my love; 
Not long ago they may.” 


** But though they worshipped thee, my love, 
Thy maiden heart was free ?” 

‘* Don’t ask too much of me, my love ; 
Don’t ask too much of me.” 


‘* Yet now ‘tis you and I, my love, 
Love’s wings no more will fly !"— 

‘* If love could never die, my love, , 
Our love should never die.” 

* For shame! and is this so, my love, 
And love and I must go ?” 

** Indeed I do not know, my love ; 
My life, I do not know.” 


* You will, you must be true, my love, 
Nor look and love anew !"— 
**V’ll see what I can do, my love; 
I'll see what I can do,” 
—Maemillan's Mugazine. 
———— 
NEW NOTES ON THE LAST CENTURY. 

Among the many thousands of volumes of manuscripts 
which have found a final resting-place in the British Museum, 
is a little series which seems hituerto to have escaped the 
notice of the industrious investigators who daily frequent the 
Reading-room of that institution. This series contains 
memoranda, personal, political, and anecdotical, of Sir Rich- 
ard Kaye, Dean of Lincoln, and a holder of a variety of 
other ecclesiastical preferments during the latter part of the 
last and the early part of the present century. There is a 
great deal of matter of little or no interest to the present 
generation in these records of the past, but occasionally we 
mect with a note on contemporary persons or events which 
is — valuable as illustrating the social history of the 
period. 

Richard Kaye was the son of Sir John Lister Kaye, of 
Denby Grange, in Yorkshire, who was Lord Mayor of York, 
and also member for that city; a gentleman, therefore, of 
considerable weight and importance in thcse days, and to 
whose influence, no doubt, a considerable amount of his son’s 
material success was due. In one of his note-books the 
future dean sets down what he describes as “ Memoranda and 
Memoirs for the satisfaction of my family and friends; 
from which we gather that he had a fortune of £180 a year 
when he went to Oxford, and en‘ered himself at Brazenose 
college; he became Bachelor of Arts in 1757, and first Vine- 
rian Scholar the year following. Ov July 3, 1759, he spoke 
the only English oration in the Sheldonian theatre at the in- 
stallation of the Earl of Westmoreland as Chancellor. He 
was shortly afterwards ordained to a curacy at Thornton in 
Craven. Lt was not until 1763 that he made the gran] tour 
of Europe, of which he has preserved a very short diary, for 
the most part a bare record of the crowned heads whom he 
met, and by whom he seems to have been sumptuously enter- 
tained. A few entries, however, deserve a passing note. On 
August 22, 1763, be dined with the newly elected King of 
Poland, the gifted but unfortunate Stanislaus. “ September 
5—Passed the afternoon with Monsieur Voltaire at Ferney.” 
“ 1764, Whitsunday—Read the service at Venice, after which, 
Mr. Garrick promised me his Prayer-book with his own mar- 
ginal notes, as an oflering, he said, for the most perfect in- 
stance of the union of devotion with classical propriety.” 
“ August 6—Danced minuets with the eldest Archduchess, 
Mary Anne (of Austria), country dances with the Arch- 
duchess, and permitted by the Archduke Leopold to wear his 
picture in a ring, with invitation to Florence.” 

Kaye would appear to have become very intimate with 
Garrick during their stay in Italy; for elsewhere we find a 


copy of verses headed : “ David Garrick to the Reverend Mr. | h 


Kaye, upon his Intaglio of Comic Masks at Rome, April 10, 
1763,” which begin : 

Three Comic Masks! and for a Parson ! 

A subject fit to make a farce on. 

Indeed, friend Kaye, they can’t be thine; 

No vizard suits the grave divine. 


Shortly after his return to England, he was appointed sub- 
almoner, a position which brought him into close relations 
with the court, and with most of the leading men of the day. 
Of the active duties of his office he makes but little mention ; 
but two instances he gives of the exercise of them are curious 
enough to deserve quotation. 

“Small money given to the princes—the Prince of Wales, 
the Bishop of Osnaburg, Prince William Henry, Princess 
Charlotte, Princess Royal of England, Prince Edward, Prin- 
cess Augusta; to each by Mrs. Coatesworth, sub-governess, 
who dined at the Almonry Office on Maundy-Thursday, 
March 28, 1773, a white leather purse with thirty-three silver 
pennies, the number being the current year of their father’s 
age, and the same as is now distributed to the Maundy men 
and women in the Chapel Royal of Whitehall. Also a red 
leather purse containing four sets of small money—fourpenny, 
threepenny, twopenny, and penny pieces, in lieu of the 
twenty shillings given in the red purses to the Maundy men 
and women.” 

“Small money of George IIL. given to Captain Cook, June 
12, 1776, to distribute in his third voyage round the world, 
twenty fourpences, thirty threepences, forty twopences, and 
one hundred pennies.” 

Dr, Kaye’s observations on the royal family have consider- 
able interest. We give his anecdotes as nearly as possible in 
his own words. Thus he writes: 

“The king was never allowed when young to keep good 
company ; he was always under great restraint. This has 
narrowed him, like a country gentleman living with his low 
neighbors and servants. The king now has no real intimacy 
with the Lords of the Bedchamber, or even the grooms, but 
is chiefly with his pages and servants. Windsor has hurt 
him much, where his familiarity is much more public than it 
would have been at Kew. The queen and he go arm in 
arm, and into shops about Windsor, where he imagines him- 
self very popular. 

“ When Madame Schellenberg was ill, and sent to Kew, the 
queen desired Mrs. Chetwynd to go with her friend. The 
king, ever attentive to please the queen, used to ride three 
times a week at least, and had nobody but Mrs. Chetwynd to 
talk to. In this situation she saw a great deal of his charsc- 
ter. He is often thought a weak man, but is far otherwise, 








lately in London, 


education ; his confinement to a few people made him timid 
and tender of disobliging. Wheu he came out, being desi- 
rous of conciliating all, he was too compliant, and therefore 
called deceitful. But he had too much reason to distrust 
others, He had seen a succession of men selfish and treach- 
erous, scarcely one attached personally to himself. 

“The king always bows when he wants to close a private 
audience. He rather wishes people to go to Lim than to his 
ministers. He comes into the Levee Chamber witk his hair 
dressed. Then the Lord of the Bedchamber puts on his 
shirt. The king then puts on a linen powdering-gown, and 
is very dexterous in wiping the powder from his face with 
the corner of his gown, and also in putting on his wig. He 
used to come in powdered, till the Pord of the Bedchamber 
disturbed it in putting on the shirt. There was a dispute on 
the accession between the Lord of the Bedchamber and the 
Lord Chamberlain or the Groom of the Stole, as to the latter 
going in before the shirt was put on. The king decided for 
the Lord of the Bedchamber. Instructions were given to 
o Duke of Portland not to let down the dignity of the 
office. 

“The king writes sheets of advice to the Queen of Den- 
mark (lis aunt, the Princess Caroline Matilda, daughter of 
George IL.), but ill bestowed. When Prince Frederick went 
abroad he gave him a Bible and a Common Prayer-book, and 
wrote in each erd a sheet of advice. In the Bible: ‘ My dear 


recourse to this book. It has ever been my consolation under 
my own. Remember, my son, to illustrate those virtues 
which may réflect credit and comfort to me and your mother.’ 
Mrs. Chetwynd told me she saw these, but was given to 
understand that the king would be very angry if they were 
made public. 

“Tn the riots (Gordon) the king sent word to the house- 
hold, that if they did not think themselves safe at St. James’, 
they were to come to the queen's house. He was up three 
whole nights, and not in bed till three or four for a week 
together. Whilst the king and queen were in town, the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick went every evening to 
lie at Kew, and take care of the children. 

“The queen’s monthly allowance is £415, 13s. 4d. tied up 
with a red ribbon Jike a pack of large cards, and put into a 
crimson velvet bag, delivered by Mr. Matthias to Lord Guild- 
ford, and by him to the queen at three o'clock. She wishes 
to have evening drawing-rooms, as abroac. She has now 
got so far as to have always a Lady of: the Bedchamber in 
attendance with her, and has her evening parties and eards, 
which she keeps gradually extending. She endeavors as 
much as possible to amuse the king, and is ever attentive to 
the education of her children. 

“The Princess Amelia is remarkably droll and cheerful ; 
extremely deaf, but this she counterbalances by talking 
almost continually herself. She has always her party to 
dine and to cards, sends for whom she likes, and dismisses 
them when she chooses ; visits with a few people, messages 
pass between the king and hei, but no further intercourse. 
She supports her rank with dignity anc aflability.” 

Turning from royalty, let us see what Dean Kaye has to 
tell us about some of the best known ministers of that day. 
Of Lord Bute he remarks that he always loved to be by him- 
self, and when minister, always went down the back-stairs. 
He was fond of disguise, and went by other names than his 
own in coaches without arms; walked early in the streets. 
In 1786 he is described as in vigorous health, and as spending 
whole mornings in a friend’s study among books, antiquities, 
and “ nicknackeries.” He builds in a magnificent style with- 
out expense ; has an architect and surveyor with him, and is 
always building. 

Of Lord North we read that he was idle and inattentive, 
but good-natured and a good companion. He was an abso- 
lute drudge under the Duke of Grafton. He generally slept 
as soon as he entered a chaise; had a lowering countenance 
when out of spirits, brows rough, and eyes dim; neglectful, 
too, of all about him; probably, suggests our chronicler, from 
the intense thought within. He observed once, that it was 
better to let a little girl be told she was handsome, than to 
hear it for the first time at fifteen; it woald grow familiar to 


er. 
Of Charles Fox it ‘s said that he spoke pleasantly and 
earnestly about everything, even nothing. 

“LT love the bishops, but I hate their wives,” the Duke of 
Newcastle used to say; one especially he hated. The Duke 
let Oatlands to his lawyer, Jackson, reserved a room, but had 
no servants there. He had lost all his old connections, ate 
heartily, drank little, and for six weeks together did not stir 
out of the Exchequer (where he had retained a valuable ap- 
pointment). He does not shave on the anniversary of the 
day on which Lady Lincoln, his wife, died. 

One day Lord Gower met the Duke of Grafton on the 
street. He said Lord Gower could not guess where he had 
been walking to; he had been to see Mr. Wilkes in the 
Tower. Lord Gower said: “ Your Grace is a man of too 
much rank and consequence in this country, not to repent of 
this walk hereafter.” 

Of the lawyers we read that Lord Mansfield was seventy- 
seven in March 1783, that he went to Highgate Chapel every 
Sunday, and that it was a shame he did not resign, as he 
received full £6,000 a year for doing nothing. Elsewhere it 
is noted that this once “ silver-tongued Murray” had a habit 
of arranging circumstances and the business of the court, 
which rather animated and supported than fatigued him. 
The East India cause lasted from nine till two the next 
morning; Lord Mansfield only took some broth. He was 
half an hour in summing up. He told the Duke of Portland 
that he had never asked a favor in his life, and never was 
obliged to any man. It was a sad thing, he said, to ask 
favors, or to be obliged to people. 

Lord Thurlow was very capricious, and many of his 
decrees were contested; as Solicitor-general, he was very 
rough with the attorneys when they were obliged to bring 
him the crown briefs. “In coming over Blacktriars Bridge 
from Dulwich, he stops at every print-shop or boxing-match, 
as if he had nothing else to think of.” 

Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) ran away with a girl from 
Newark. He was the son of a tradesman. He often 
desponded, but persevered for the sake of his wife and child. 
He lodged at Oxford, then in town, at last got forward, and 
now (about 1782) makes £500 a year by his business. Lord 
Thurlow came to him and offered from Lord Weymouth a 
seat at Weobley, saying that the country required men of 
ability and character, and that he meant by no means to bias 
his opinion. 














Erskine made £5,000 a year during a third part of his iime 
at the bar. Four men at the bar now get £8,000. The 


| Attorney-general is supposed to make £7,000; Wedderburn 
| (Lord Rosslyn) in three years made £24,000. 


Dunning’s father was an attorney at Ashburton, and made 


and with the best heart possible. His failure is from his| at the most £100 a year. Dunning has now £4,000 a year 


son, if you should ever experience distress or affliction, have , 
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there, 
friends. 
It would be difficult to classify any other of Dean Kaye’s 
very discursive jottings. In reading them, one longs some- 
times for fuller detaiis. Here, for instance, is a brief entry 
which dimly foreshadows the gigantic co-operative stores of 
the present day: “ Lord Barrington has a shop for articles at 
ready money tor wholesale prices.” Did his Lordship him- 
self retail goods over the counter, we wonder? Of the young 
Duke of Bedford we read that his education had been much 
negiected, that he was allowed one shilling a week pocket- 
money at Westminster; was taken away early from there, | 
and allowed to draw for what money he wanted. His foot-| 
man, Who brought him drafts to be signed, said his master) 
did not know the ditlerence between a guinea and a half- 
penny. The Duke of Rutland is indolent, keeps gentlemen 
waiting for him for hours, sits down by the fire, reads a) 
novel, and forgets them; grown very slovenly. Of another 





from Leeds to Hull, went abroad with it, and sold it them- 
selves. When they had got a stock of money, they managed 
it to great advantage in the funds, Robert allowed himself 
some indulgence; bought a small hovse at Fritwell, and 
sometimes went shooting. They made above £400,000 
William, when dying, asked Robert what he should do with 
his money; ke answered: “ It has almost killed us both in 
getting; thou mayst as well take it with thee.’ William left 


‘it to his brother, desiring that, if their two nephews, the 


Wilkinsons, behaved well, they might have it between them 
on Robert's death. The Wilkinsons have the hcuse,and go on 
in the same business. They are about four or five and tweuty 
the sons of John Wilkinson, 

Robert, according to Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” died im 
1785, and was succeeded at Ossington by his nephew, John 
Wilkinson, who forthwith changed his name to Denison, 

The lord mayot whose name is handed dow. to posterity 


—— eee 
' 


| } 
He lives much in the town with his father’s old) Robert were cloth-merchants. They sent their cloth down advocate giving the laborer equal political privileges with the 


master. The laborer, they maintain, was born a laborer, and 
as there must of necessity always be men of his class, he 
should be kept what he is, and not filled with new-fangled 
notions, which can only make him dissatisfied with his con- 
dition, On the same ground they are opposed to his being 
educated up to too high a point, If they had their way he 
should simply be taught the rudiments of the three R's, to 
| honor the parson and those who are in a better position than 
, himself, and to be contented with his lot. It is the duty of 
the better classes, they argue, to retain what advantages they 
_have got for themselves and their children, Thus, when they 
jare brought in immediate contact with the more advanced 
j opinions which are current in most large towns, they are 
| decidedly astonished, and speak to them, if incited to do so, 
in terms more emphatic than complimentary. So deeply- 
,rooted are their convictions, that no argument can induce 
| them to abandon what seem, in the eyes of most people who 


peer it is remarked that his grandfather was a great Turkey | by an inscription on the obelisk at the end of the Black- | have extended knowledge of the world and its ways, extremely 


merchant, whese son gave Lady Yarmouth £10,000 for a| 
peerage, and was told that for £2,000 more he might be made | 
a viscount. Upon which the dean moralises in this fashion: 

“The ideas of trade are long in wearing out; there is osten- 

tation in people of wealth acquired by trade, but seldom 

enlarged conduct.” 

Dr. Kaye’s account of the institution of the Philosophical | 
Club, which he says was communicated to him on July 26, | 
1776, by Sir Joseph Aylotie, an original member, has a quaint | 
simplicity which it would be a pity to spoil by the substitution 
of any other words for his own. Dr. Halicy, we read, used | 
to come on a Tuesday from the Royal Observatory at Green- | 
wich to Child’s Cotiee-house, where literary people met for | 
conversation. It was usual for the worthy astronomer to 
dine with his sister in town on the occasions of his visits ; but 
the conversations were often so absorbing that he was too 
late for his dinner, as was the case with his companions. So 
they then agreed to a house in Dean’s Court, between an ale- 
house and a tavern, afterwards a stationer’s shop, where 
there was a great draught of porter; it was kept by one 
Reynall. It was arranged that one of the company should 


informed himself how many meant to stay and dine. The> 
ordinary and liquor usually came to hall-a-crown, and the | 
dinner only consisted cf fish and pudding. Dr. Halley never | 
ate anything but fish, for he bad no teeth. The number | 
seldom exceeded five or six. Sir Joseph Aylofle and Dr. | 
Watson were original member: ; it began to take place about | 
1781. Soon afterwards Reynall took the “ King’s Arms” io | 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and desired Dr. Halley to go with him | 
there. Ie and the others consented, and they then began to 
have a little meat. On Dr. Halley’s death Martin Folkes 
succeeded. They afterwards removed to the “ Mitre,” for the 
convenience of the situation with respect to the Royal 
Society, being near Crane Court; many persons then wished 
to become members, the number of which was limited to 
forty. 

Talking of clubs reminds one of Dr. Johnson, coucerning | 
whom we meet with a meagre note or two. Dr. Parr, writes | 
Kaye, has some letters ef Johnson’s; he could write a just 
account of him, nobody more justly. He knew him well, and 
would act faithfully. Johnson was not unpleasant when 
known, and you had made up your mind about him. He had 
good principles, was strict in truth, but with a litle mind, and 
used to flattery. Garrick was —— afraid of Johnson, who 
despised him. Johnson once called upon Garrick in South- 
ampton Street, Covent Garden, after the play. Garrick was 
gone to bed. Johnson went up-siairs. “ What! David, in 
bed already. Get up, and I'll flatter thee.” Garrick was con- 
scious of his own want of learning. He was always silent 
when Foote was by. He could not keep up a second in con- 
versation. Foote had great wit. 

George Selwyn is popularly supposed to have been the 
prince of wits and good fellows, so we read the following 
dictum of the dean’s about him with some surprise: “ George 
Selwyn is well-bred, but stupid, says some exceedingly good 
things at times, but without being conscious of them.” 
Neither is another prominent man of fashion overlooked in 
this collection, for itis duly chronicled that George Brummel’s 
mother kept a lodging-house in Cecil Street, where Jenkinson 
(the future Earl of Liverpool) lodged. The latter found him 
a sharp lad, and forwarded him. rummel asked to go into 
Lord Bute’s service, but Jenkinson put him as a clerk in the 
Treasury, and he rose (adds Kaye), till he now has £2,400 a 


ear. 

. Of Richard Rigby, a prominent member of parliament of 
the time, the account is more lengthy. His father was a 
master-tailor, and he himself was taken up by the Bedford 
family, and advance in life. Some considerable property 
was left him at Mistley, in Essex, where he had a fine seat. 
He always took seventeen or eighteen visitors down there 
with him, and askec them how long they meant to stay, so 
that he might arrange to have their vacancies immediately 
supplied ; he would have his house full. He always went to 
bed at eleven, let who would be in the house; and kept two 
sets of scrvants, one for day, and one for night. The 
farmer's sons came in to help to wait, so that the establish- 
ment was small in his absence. He said to his gardener: 
“If I bave not better pines and more of them than other 
peop'e, I won't keep you.” ‘“ He has a charming view of a 
river a mile and a half or two miles broad; has built a town, 
and brought water to it; and has made a dock, where a 
40-gun ship has just been built.’ He had educated his 
nephew, then (1781) on his travels, but told him that if he 
ever heard of his losing £20 by gaming, he would not leave 
him a brass farthing: he meant to make him his heir. Rigby 
looked very closely into his affairs, and had all his family 
most exactly regulated. His wines, concludes Kaye, were 
remarkably good. 

Richard Arkwright, the inventor, is another acquaintance 
of the dean’s. He describes him as very strong, corpulent, 
and asthmatic, sometimes thought to be dying. Dr. Kaye 
found him civil and communicative. He had three mills at 
Cromford, and one at Wirksworth. His son lived at Bake- 
wall, had a mill there, one at Revesby, and one at Manchester, 
and was making a larger fortune than himself. There was a 
Sunday school at Cromford for the children. Eleven hun- 
dred people were employed. The night children looked the 
worst. They work thirteen hours a day, have an hour 
allowed for dinner, no time for breakfast. “ Query” (adds 
Dr. Kaye, who cannot be accused of a too sensitive humanity), 
“if not lost time, one half-hour at breakfast would be better, 
as it would be saved in alertness, and health would be bene- 
fited.” There were two men in each room to superintend. 
In seven years the whvule plan was brought to perfection. 
The girls, one with another, gain four shillings a week. 

Of the ancestors of the late Lord Ossington, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, we get the following interesting 
particulars. William Deniso 


friars Road, is hit off in the following paragraph: * Brass 
Croshy’s father kept a little alehouse. He was footman to 
an attorney, went to London, sold sailors’ tickets, and, by 
advantageous marriages, got a fortune, Ilis sisters live at 
Hartlepool in very narrow circumstances.” 

Dr. Spence, a physician at Durham, told Dean Kaye in 
1778 that the father of Sir James Riddle (sic, Riddell 4) was a 
common cooper in Edinburgh. He had three sons, who 
became adventurers. One went to the West Indies, another 
to the East. Both made fortunes, and one of them lived 
splendidly on the Parade at Bath. 


Sir James, the third son,, their eye, a reckless innovator. 


| antiquated notions. Naturally, then, it is possible to have 
many lively skirmishes with our country cousins, which, pro- 
| vided they may be conducted with good temper on both sides, 
| ave thoroughly enjoyable, Both parties, however, should enter 
| upon the combat with the conviction that they will not be able 
| either to modify or change the opinions of their opponents. 
/It is quite useless tu bring the writings of philosophers to 
bear upon the country cousins, ‘They have an idea that the 
less a man or womau studies these the better. Buckle they 
would regard as a most dangerous infidel; Mill would be, in 
They prefer to jog along 


went into the herring-fishery, an] at last to Yarmouth, whe:e through life in a comfortable, easy-going, thoroughly respecta- 


he attained the salary of £120 a year in a fishmonger’s, He 

ran away with his master’s daughter, and got £30,000, which 

Was setticd upon the children of the match.—Chamdlers’s. 
—_—--- > - --- 


COUNTRY COUSINS. 
A visit from one’s country cousins is an event which is 


always looked forward to with much eagerness, tempered by 
some anxiety. 


which they live. This is extremely pleasant. ‘They also 
appear to be accompanied by a certain element of uncouth 
rusticity. ‘This is not so easy to appreciate. Still, were it 
wanting, there is little doubt that our country cousins would 
be minus that which very largely commends them to our 
sympathies. ‘Their ignorance of many of the conventionali- 
ties of life, provided it be not too pronounced, while it attracts 
attention does not excite hostilé criticisw. A certain bashfal- 


/ness, which, for a period, persistently clings to them, not only 


lends a charm to them in the sight of those who are surfeited 
by the polite effronteries of a drawing-room, but establishes a 
claim upon our protection. ‘Their expressions of wonde:ment 
at all that which they are shown, and which familiarity has 
taught us to regard, if not with actual contempt, at any rate 
with indifference, impresses us with a feeling of superiority 
which it is extremely pleasant to experience. Though we 
cannot ourselves enjoy all the antics of the low comedian at 
the Royal Theatre of Thespis, we hke to see others doing so, 
just the same as we are delighted when the clown in the panto- 
mime makes children indulge in roars of laughter by using the 
stale red hot poker with great freedom. ‘The more admiration 
and astonishment our country courins express the better we 
are pleased and the greater is our love for them. It is 
supremely pleasant to affect a calmly, cynical, indifferent air 
when they are in a perfect ecstacy of wonderment, and are ex- 
pressing the same in highly hyperbolical language. We are 
apt to grow rather self-satistied when we remember that we 
form one of the mighty, teeming multitude, which fills them 


interest in its midst. In short, we are placed in such a position 
that we can patronise them, and do so in a manner to gratify 
our vanity without wounding theirs. ‘'he chances are that 


questioning manner, We write this of the general body of 
country cousins, ‘There are some who are not quite so 
pleasant to have much to do with. ‘They come to us deter- 
mined to sustain their dignity. ‘They resolve that they will do 
nothing to evidence that their knowledge of the world is not 
very great. So far from indulging in exaggerated praise, they 
are inclined to pooh-pooh all that which they are shown, 
They are addicted to hinting that they have seen better, that 
they have got much greater objects of interest at home in 
their immediate neighborhood, and that, altogether, things do 
not come up to their expectations. Now, dignity and country 
cousinship do not go well together. We prefer of the two the 
boisterous guffaw to the sickly smile. The confessed ignorance 
is preferable to the assumed learning. Possibly, the dignified 
country cousins may succeed in knocking some of the conceit 
out of us, they may even make us ashamed of the town in 
which we live. 
against the loss. We don’t care about taking them about, the 
various show places dwarfing into the most abject insignifi- 
cance under their chilling influences. We cannot help seeing 
that they are acting a part, we cannot avoid noticing their im- 
perfections, There is nothing poetical about their iguorance, 
And so the consequence is that we don’t hit it very well 
together. ‘They depart thinking, perhaps, that we are some- 
what churlish hosts, while we are glad to get rid of them, 
justly feeling that they have done us no credit, and that we 
have wasted a great deal of time to very little purpose in 
endeavoring to entertain them. 

It must not be understood tbat the typical country cousins, 
though easy to amuse, a trifle exuberant, and lacking some- 
what in confidence, Lave not opinions of their own. ‘Their 
existence has been passed under the direct influence of that 
little coterie consisting of the parson, the doctor, and a few of 
the better-class families, which constitutes country society. 
They regard the rector as an almost infallible being, and are 
in arms immediately if you venture to hint that, though his 
orthodoxy is unquestionably sound, his discourses are just a 
trifle prosy. The curate, whose bump of ideality is strongly 
developed, is, in their eyes, the perfection of saintliness; and 
you must expect to meet with the most determined opposition 
if you endeavor to point that a great deal of his sentiment is 
mawkish, that his appearance is decidedly ‘‘ gawky,” and that 
his opinions and mode of life will, in ten years time, undergo 
a marked change. They are, so to speak, completely saturated 
with the views held by the charmed circle in the midst of 
which their lives have been passed. ‘Their conversations with 


similar nature have had no small influence upon the formation 
of their opinions. Having been so circumstanced it is not 
surprising that they come up to town with a profound dread of 
anything Radical. They can hardly imagine society without 
a state church ; dissenters are regarded as something akin to 
infidels; while for an avowed secularist they would scarcely 
deem hanging, drawing, and quartering too severe punish- 








m of Ossington and his brother 


ment. They have no sympathy with those reformers who 


they will accept our opinion upon many points in the most un- | 


the minister's wife at Dorcas meetings and gatherings of a) 


| ble manner. They are prepared to take things pretty much as 
they find them. ‘This is not surprising, as, judging from their 
stand-point, there is not a great deal to complain of. 
Certainly Hodge might keep his cottage a trifle cleaner, and 
Hodge's wife might be a little less of a slattern and a scold. 
But these are small matters, and, as they have existed for 
generations, no great harm will accrue if they are permitted 
to continue as they are for some time longer.—Liberal 


They seem to bring with them a great deal of Review. 
go to Knight’s in Newgate Street to buy fish, having first | the freshness and brightness of the scenes in the midst of 


a 
GERMANS IN ENGLAND. 


In England the Germans are no doubt gaining ground enor- 
mously. Go where you will—east, west, north, or south—the 
well-known gutturals smile your ear. Our largest mercantile 
houses are German ; our best clerks and best (or at all events 
cheapest) workmen are now German; we hear the language 
constantly in our streets, in our dining-houses, in our shops, 
in our railway carriages, in our theatres—everywhere; and 
men with scarcely pronounceable German names are constantly 
cropping up in onr newspapers as having written here or 
agitated there, or as having appeared before the Lord Mayor 
or a Commissioner at Basinghall-street. And what will the 
merchant, the factory master, the large shopkeeper say to you, 
if you ask him the reason of this tremendoas alteration? He 
will tell you that these foreigners work; that they are, as a 
rule, to the uttermost conscientious, and instinctively study 
their principal's interest before their own; that they are con- 
tent to remain servants until by careful study and strict atten- 
tion to business they have fitted themselves to become masters ; 
and that they do not often, as our youngsters do, set up to be 
masters long before they have learned to be men, and so make 
fools of themselves, Go at night to the smoke dried houses 
where the German merchants, and those who employ German 
labor, congregate; turn down towards Mincing and Mark- 
lanes, to ‘Lower-street, and Falstaffian Eastcheap, to where the 
Kast-India Company once had their vast Jodging-honse, and 
you willsee, if you single out brass-plates having German 





with so much surprise, and which has so many objects of} names upon them, the ‘l'euton clerk hard at it, driving his 


unwearying pen, seldom complaining, and never sulky, sitting 
there as if the work before him were all he had to think of in 
the world, and the stool he is perched upon the summit of his 
earthly ambition. And look across the road, my friend, and 
read, ‘‘ for thou canst read,” by the gaslight, yonder other 
brass-plates, whose names—Jones, Smith & Co,, ‘Thomson, 
Brown & Co., Robinson & Co.—ery aloud that they belong to 
British firms; the windows are dark, and the sprightly youths 
who deign to attend during a portion of the day, are no longer 
there, having left hours ago, and no doubt forgotten the 
“shop” for the evening. ‘Their hearts and souls are most 
probably centred in their own pursuits, the duties their em- 
ployers pay them to perform being secondary at the most in 
their estimation, and esteemed an unseeming drudgery which 
their lot in life unfortunately entails upon them, but which 
should be dismissed from their thoughts when, the clock strik- 
ing five, they put on their hats and turn their backs upon the 
City. Compare these different classes of men, and wonder no 
longer that the former is now generally preferred ; and, above 
all, cease to wonder at the results of the last war in Europe, 


But this is a small gain when it is set off} On the Corn Market, in the Commercial Sale Room, beneath 


the grasshopper of the Royal Exchange, the British merchant 
no longer predominates and reigns triumphant. In Throg} 
morton-street, though hereymore particularly of a mosaic type, 
the German has his say, and is known as one of the ’cutest 
among the many knowing ones haunting the neighborhood of 
Capel and Angel-courts. In Aldgate hardly a fascia but bears 
some uncouth name, some unpronounceable Bliizenstein, 
Schkratzbacker, or Lumphausen; and as you gaze upon the 
scene topped by the lofty gables of the ancient houses, you 
almost fancy that you have been unconsciously reclining upon 
the magic carpet of Prince Houssain, and been suddenly trans- 
ported to a street in ancient Hildesheim, or into the Juden 
Gasse at Frankfort.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
— es 
ODDS AND ENDS. 
FROM DR, ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


No. IL 


Sir Walter Scott had derived a vast number of traditionary 
anecdotes from Mrs. Murray Keith, the lady whom he has 
celebrated as Margaret Bethune Baliol. He introduced many 
of these into his novels. When Waverley was puvlished, she 
| felt sure he was the author, and smilingly told him so. As 
| usual, he denied the fact. ‘“ What?” said she, “ d’ye think I 
| diuna ken my ain groats amang other folk’s kail ?” 
| George L, as is well known, came over without his queen, 
| Sophia Dorothea, who spent the latter years of her life in 
| captivity. When the king’s health was drank, not long after, 
on some ceremonial occasion at Aberdeen, some one in his 
| zeal proposed that “ they should drink the queen’s health tee” 
|(too). He was instantly repressed by the provost: “ Hout, 
| awa, man; she’s i’ the Towbeeth !” 
| Aytoun of Inchdairnie, a Fife laird, might have quoted 
Burns’s line as a fact in his family history : 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword. 


They afterwards found their way to foreign countries, 
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seeking with that sword to acquire an honorable livelihood. | Nevertheless, as Voltaire remarks, he always spoke pure 


The old man, though a Jacobite, was a Presbyterian, and reason. 


His only error was excessive indiscretion. The 


regularly attended the parish church. At the next celebration naked truth must not be always told. 


of the communion there, after the affair of the /’ifieen, the 
minister, in his preliminary address, included amongst those 
whom he had to debar from the table, all such as had been 
concerned in “ the late wicked rebellion ;’ whereupon the 
laird rose up, clapped his hat on his head, took his wife under 
his arm, and strode out muttering: “ Wad I sit and hear my 
ain flesh and blude spoken o’ that gate ?” 


There is another anecdote of this old cavalier. One of his 


neighbors, Sir James L—, had been concerned in making | 


Charles I. a prisoner. After the Restoration, this gentleman 
was not allowed to g9 beyond a certain distance of his own 
house. He went one day to visit Inchdairnie, who, seeing him 


| The following is related by George Outram of the late 
| Henry Cockburn, who was noted for his readiness of repartee. 
| Aman who was accusec of murder had the good fortune 
to be defended by Mr. Cockburn, and, relying on his powers, 
| never doubted that the trial would terminate in his acquittal. 
| He had not over-estimated the talents of his counsel. What 
;man could do was done for him, but human ingenuity and 
eloquence were insufficient to overthrow the accumulated 
evidence brought against him. After retiring for a short time 
| to deliberate, the jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
| prisoner was sentencel to undergo the last penalty of the 
law,“ upon Wednesday the 29th November current.” The 


app‘oach, ran to the stair, and called out to the servant that unhappy criminal remained silent till he heard his sentence 


he was not at home, The visitor insisied on getting in; for 
he said he certainly beard Inchdairne’s voice. On_ this 
Aytoun stepped out on the balcony over the door, and said 
aloud: “ Tell that fellow I am never at home to the mur- 
derer of my lawful sovereign.” 

About the end of last century, died Robert Hamilton of 
Kibrachmont in Fife, a faithful but testy Jacobite, and very 
much reduced in circumstances. It is related of him, that 
hearing some thieves rammaging his drawers in the middle 
of the night, he said quietly : “ Haud ye busy, lads; if ye find 
onything there in the dark, it’s mair than I can do in daylight.” 
On another occasion, all other resources being exhausted, he 
had acompany assembled to purchase the trees round his 
house, and, as usval at country auctions of this kind, it was 
hinted to him it would be well to exhibit a bottle or two of 
brandy to inspire competition. “ What's in your daft heads !” 
exclaimed the poor laird; “if I had twa or three bottles o’ 
brandy, d’ye think I wad sell my trees ?” 

Colquhoun Grant, a noted Edinburgh character at the 
middle of last century, prided himself much on the prowess 
he had exbibited when oud in the campaign of 1845-6. He 
had a friend in arms, or at least in sentiment, Ross of Pitcalnie, 
who once played upon Grant’s vanity in a very laughable 
way. Pitcalnie wished to borrow forty pounds. Some 
friends, to whom he mentioned his wants, knowing his bad 
repute as a debtor, asserted he would not be able to achieve 
the loan. He said he would manage to get it out of Colqu- 
houn Grant, and begged they would wait till he visited that 
gentleman, in order to be satisfied with his good credit. He 
then proceeded to Grant’s house, found him at home, and 
mentioned what he wanted. As was to have been expected, 
Colquhoun pleaded an excuse—said he had sent all his money 
just the day before to the bank, but for which unfortunate 
circumstance he would bave been happy to oblige his dear 
friend Pitcalnie. The cunning borrower professed himself 
satisfied with the excuse, and then, without saying any more 
about moncy, launched into miscellaneous conversation. 
Soon contriving to advert to the aflair of Forty-five, he began 
a lengthened disquisition about the share which ColquLoun 
had had in that glorious enterprise—in particular, his energy 
and valor at Prestonpans, where he did not seruple to aflirm 
that victory was mainly attributable to his single arm, in so 
far as he was the means of capturing the cannon. “ Stay a 
wee, Pitcalnic,” said Grant, at this stage of the conversation, 
“till Lsee if there’s anything in the drawers ben the house.” 
So saying, he went into the next room, and returned with the 
sum Pitcalnie wished to borrow. The ingenious borrower 

ocketed the money, with thanks, and soon after took his 

eave. “ Well, how have youcome on ?” inquired his friends, 

who had waited his return, “ There’s the money,” was the 
emphatic answer. Scarcely crediting their eyes, they asked 
how he contrived to prevail upon so secure a man as Grant 
to be so unexpectedly liberal. He explained his mode of 
attack ; observing in conclasion: “ This forty pounds is only 
made out o’ the battle o’ Prestonpans; I’ve Falkirk in my 
pouch yet, and [ wadna gie it for auchty.” 


People are apt te get into mischief by oflering impertinent, 
or at least undesired advice. A droll example has been 
quoted from the writings of Voltaire, as follows: 

A Frenchman had the audacity to write to Law, the famous 
controller-general, telling him that he was the greatest block- 
head, the greatest simpleton, or greatest knave in propagating 
the belief that a nation can be made rich by the mere issue of 
what is called paper-money. The Frenchman was correct in 
his opinion as to the folly of Law’s schemes, but he did not 
act prudently in so addressing him. Being considered a 
dangerous individual, the authorities conducted him to the 
prison of St. Lazarus. 

When he got out of St. Lazarus, where he studied a great 
deal and fortified his reason, he went to Rome. He demanded 
a public audience of the pope, on condition that no one should 
interrupt him during his speech; and he thus addressed him: 
“Holy Father, you are Antichrist; and mark how I shall 
prove it to your holiness. I call him Antichrist whose life 
and acts are contrary to what Christ did and commanded. 
Now, Christ was poor, and you are very rich. He paid tri- 
bute, and you exact it. He submitted to the powers of this 
world, and you have become one of these powers. Ile went 
bout on foot, and you go to Castel-Gandolpho in a sumptuous 
equipage. He ate of anything that was given him, and you 
compel us to eat fish on Friday and Saturday, though we live 
far from the sea and from rivers. He forbade Simon Barjona 
to protect himself with the sword, and you have many swords 


read, but before his removal from the bar ke burst forth into 
vehement protestations of his innocence, and loudly com- 
plained to his counsel that he had not got justice. “ No,” 
coolly replied his eloquent defender, “ you have not got jus- 
tice yet, but you will get it on Wednesday the 29th.” 

An old domestic of Mr. Stuart of Ballychulish being 
brought to his death-bed, his master, in order to mark his 
grateful sense of the man’s faithful service, attended him, 
and gave him assurance that when he died, he should have 
honorable burial in the churchyard of Glenorchy, among his 
(Mr. Stuart’s) own children. “ Your bairns,” said the ex- 
piring Highlander, “ were never company for me, dead or 
alive. But I'll tell you what to do with me. When the 
breath is out of my body, take my claymore, and break my 
back. Then lay me over the back of a beast, and carry me 
to the grave of my forefathers. Lay me with my face to 
those scoundrels, the Camerons, and put my claymore by my 
side.” With this he expired. 

A friend of Montrose being taunted by.a Campbell for the 
long time that the head of that great man had Leen kept 
fixed on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh (1650 to 1660): “ Mont- 
rose was too good a soldier to quit his post till he was 
relieved,” quietly remarked the Graham, alluding to the fact 
of the marquis’s head having been replaced there by that of 
his enemy, the Marquis of Argyle. 

A certain Stirlingshire laird—a devout Jacobite and clever 
man—had acceded to the possession of his estate by marry- 
ing the heiress. When showing his grounds to visitors, he 
used to take them to an eminence and point out the small 
and unimportant place which had formed his own patrimony, 
at some distance across the country. “ Yon,” he observed, 
“is my Hanover.” 

—— —_—_o 


A JUNE DREAM. 
BY W. C. BENNETT. 
All sweetest sweets hive 
In her name; at its thought 
All beauty’s alive, 
And swarms io me, unsought. 


In the hot City here, 
In the fierce glare of noon, 
With its murmur appear 











All the far sights of June. 


Its music I let 

Ripple soft o’er my lips: 
Stony streets I forget; 

Far from town, fancy slips— 


Off to fresh woodland air, 
Ferny dells, listening glades, 

Forest roofs where June’s glare 
Does but chequer soft shad 





In green gloom, let me watch 
Through this thick hazel screen, 
Down the still path to catch 
Sight of her—I, unseen. 


See how golden beams peer 
Through the branches above— 
Peep, to fondle the dear 
Form and face I so love— 


Watch for her, from whose way 
Startles not one wild thing, 
Round whom hares love to play, 

Squirrels chatter, doves wing. 


See—she comes, lily light ; 

How the moss-patched boles press 
From the wood-depths to sight, 

For her brown eyes’ caress ! 


How each pale weed-star prays 
Up to her from the grass, 

That her eyes’ love and praise 
Each, may bless, as they pass ! 


See—she comes! Oh, my heart 





to protect you. Therefore, in this sense, your Holiness is 
Antichrist. I reverence you very much in every other 
capacity, and Task of you an indulgence tx articulo mortis.” 
As might have been expected, they put the man of pure 
reason into the Castle of St. Angelo. 

When he got out of the Castle of St. Angelo, he hastened 
to Venice, and demanded an audience of the Doge. “ Your 
Serene Highness,” said he to him, “ must commit an extrava- 
gaunt folly in espousing the sea every year. For, in the first 
place, one does not marry himself twice to the same person. 
Secondly, your marriage resembles that of Harlequin, which 
was only half a marriage, since the consent of the other party 
was wanting. Thirdly, who can assure you that the other 
maritime powers will not one day step in and dispossess you 
of your bride?” Thus he spoke, and they shut him up in the 
tower of St. Mark. 

When he regained his liberty he went to Constantinople, 
procured an aulience of the Mufti, and spoke to him thus: 
“ Your religion, theugh it may comprehend many good things, 
such as the worship of the Supreme Being, and the necessity 
of being just and charitable, is only a patchwork of Judaism, 
anl a tiresome collection of old wives’ tales. If the Arch- 
angel Gabriel did bring from some other world the leaves of 
the Koran to Mohammed, all Arabia would have seen him 
descend. Nobody saw him; therefore, Mohammed was only 
a bold impostor, who deceived those that were weak enough 
to believe him.” Scarcely had he uttered these words, when 
he was impaled, 


Speed my dear dream to meet, 
From my loving eyes start 
Looks to haste on her feet! 


Oh, fairness, so filled 
With all pities and loves, 
Well all fears may be stilled 
In your pet waiting doves. 


Well on each listening bough, 
Gentle-eyed, may they stand, 
Longing always, as now, 
To be fed from that hand. 
——__>——_——_—— 
VIENNA. 

The old city consists chiefly of long, narrow, roughly-paved 
streets, with very narrow footpaths: the houses very tall, and, 
in the case of the dwellings of the higher classes, entered 
through handsome courtyards; it is also a common thing to 
find a small arched passage leading apparently through a pri- 
vate dwelling-house from one street to another. Some of the 
houses also in which the middle classes live are more like 


barracks than private dwellings, being let in flats, and tenanted 
in several instances by from two to four hundred persons. 


Stephan, in the Platz of that name, being the centre. The 





principal streets in the old part of the city are the Graben 


(with its Trinity Column), at the end of which is the handsome 
warehouse of Anguste Klein, with its beautiful articles of vertu 
and ornamental leather work; the Kohlmarkt, leading up to 
the palace; the long Karnibnerstrasse, with its celebrated 
Stock-im Eisen, a wooden post formed out of the trank of the 
last tree of the Weinerwold, into which the wandering Austrian 
student drove a nail, until it has become all iron. The new 
part of the city is laid out in handsome boulevards, and the 
side paths planted with trees, as in Paris. Most of the public 
buildings are situated here, and many princely palaces of the 
nobility. One of the best views in Vienna is that from the 
handsome Elizabethan Bruck, with its fine statues ; the Prater 
at one side, and the church of St. Charles of Borromeo, with its 
two tall columns, one at either side of the church, looking 
extremely like a ‘Lurkish mosque, at the other; while in front 
is the Belvidere Palace, so called from the lovely view from its 
terrace, and at the back the fine street, the Jagerzeile. The 
Belvidere (upper) Palace contains the imperial picture-gallery, 
which is considered nearly as fine as that at Dresden. The 
lower Belvidere contains the celebrated Ambras collection of 
armor, considered to be the finest in the world. The bridal 
armor of the Archduke Ferdinand, those of Don John of Aus- 
tria, of Philip IL. of Spain, and one of bright steel inlaid with 
gold, belonging tothe warlike Archbishop of Salzburg, Mathias 
Lang, are wonders of richness and workmanship. The new 
opera-house is one of the handsomest in the world, being one 
mass of solid marble and gold, the principal staircase, steps 
and all, being pure white marble. Since its completion the 
foundation of the front of the edifice subsided to the extent of 
half a foot, which caused its too sensitive architect to blow his 
brains out, a feat he might have spared himself the trouble of 
had he a little patience, as the subsidence took place gradually 
round the entire building, thus ultimately doing no farther 
harm than reducing the elevation by so much. ‘The interior 
of the house is also most luxuriously furnished, with the seats 
everywhere covered with crimson velvet, and with plenty of 
room for each spectator. We heard *‘Le Domino Noir” and 
**L)Africaine,” and saw a grand spectacle of ‘‘ Sardanapalus,” 
in five acts (yiven in dumb show), on our three visits. The 
Prater, the Hyde Park of Vienna, and the site of the great 
exhibition, consists of an extensive park formed out of a num- 
ber of islands thrown up by the different branches of the 
Danube, and covered with fine old trees, under which herds of 
deer roam about; it is nearly four miles long, and is the great 





resort of the inhabitants for recreation and amusement. At 
intervals of about a quarter of a mile in the principal avenue, 
bands are stationed, which play while you enjoy your melznge 
(milk and coffee) or swartz (black coffee), while in a continuous 
stream pass before you the hand t equipag The other 
principal sights are the cathedral of St. Stephan, with its lofty 
tower, in which is placed the watch against fire, and the 
mechanical contrivance for conveying immediate intelligence 
of the exact spot where a fire has broken out; the Imperial 
Palace, with its three courts; the Volks-garten (People’s 
Garden), with its temple of Theseus, in which is placed Canova’s 
beautiful statue of ‘* Theseus killing the Centaur;” the Capu- 
chin church in the Neumarkt, containing the vaults of the 
royal family, including the young Napoleon, Duke of Reich- 
stadt; the church of the Augustins, with Canova’s celebrated 
monument to the Archduchess Christina; the Votive church, 
near the arsenal, a magnificent Gothic building, every atom of 
which seems modelled in lace, built by public subscription to 











commemorate the escape of the Emperor Francis Joseph from 
the attempt at his assassination, and now (at the period of our 
visit) nearly approaching to pletion. —Belgravia. 


———_—_—_—_——. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S CONVERSATION. 


There was, in truth, little inclination to talk in his presence, 
except for the purpose of directing him to topics on which 
he would be likely to be most salient; and he willingly 
followed the lead, instead of insisting on his own line of 
thought, regardless whether the sudject was of interest to 
his audience or not—a defect which no brilliancy of speech 
or power of argument can remedy, and which rendered all 
the acuteness and fluency of Archbishop Whately compara- 
tively unattractive. Mr. Sydney Smiti, on tae contrary, was 
inspired by the sympathy of his hearers, and even interrup- 
tions, which showed an intelligent appreciation, were not 
disagreeable to him. The strongest phrase of approbation of 
the talent in others | ever heard from him was applied to a 
young man starting in London life: “ He will do; he knows 
how to trump, but it will take him five years to play his own 
gane.” Those who happened to meet him continuously 
would observe the growth of any subject that struck his 
fancy ; it would begin with some ludicrous observation, next 
to rise into a picture, and accumulate incidents by the very 
telling, till it rose into a fu'l imaginative anecdote. For 
example, when certain members of the Atheneum enter- 
tained M. Guizot, in his double rank of French Ambassador 
and man of letters, the story began with his reception by Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Longman with white staves, then his pass- 
ing through Messrs. Rees, Orme, and Brown, and so on, every 
day adding some fresh material of comic association, till it 
culminated in the French cook bursting into tears: Mon 
pauvre maitre, je ne le reverrai plus ! 

He has written depreciatingly of all playing upon words, 
but his rapid apprehension could not altogether exclude a 
kind of wit which in its best forms takes fast hold of the me- 
mory, besides the momentary amusement it excites. His ob- 
jection to the superiority of a city feast: “I cannot wholly 
value a dinner by the test you do;” his proposal to settle the 
question of the wood pavement round St. Paul’s: “ Let the 
Canons once lay their heads together, and the thing will be 
done ;” his pretty compliment to his friends, Mrs. Tighe and 
Mrs. Cuffe: “ Al! there you are: the cuff that every one 
would wear, the tie that no one would loose”—may be cited 
as perfect in their way. His salutation to a friend who had 
grown stouter, “I did not half see you when you were in 
town last year,” is perhaps rather a play on thoughts than 
on words, 

The irrepressible humor sometimes forced its way in a 
singular manner through serious observations. He was 
speaking of the accusations of nepotism brought against a 
statesman to whom he was much attached, and which he 
thought supremely unjust: “ Such a disposition of patronage 
was one of the legitimate inducements to a man of high rank 

















and large fortune to abandon the comforts of private life for 
the turmoils and disappointments of a political career. Nor 
did the country suffer by it; on the contrary, a man was 
much more likely to be able to judge of the real competence 
of his relatives whom he knew well for any office than he 
could from second-hand or documentary information ; in- 


deed, he felt this su eater that, if by any inconceivable 
freak ot fortune he himsel 


wo t were placed in the position, he 
Vienna has been likened t a spider's web, the cathedral of St. | should think himself not onl 


y authorised, but compelled, to 
give a competent post to every man of his own name in the 
country.” Again, in the course of an argument on the sub. 
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jects of the interference of this country in foreign wars, and | 
the necessity of keeping up our national prestige on the Con- 

tinent, after some sound reasoning he concluded: “I have 

spent enough and fought enough for other nations. I must 

think alittle of myself—I want to sit under my own bram- 

ble and sloe-tree with my own great-coat and umbrella. No 

war fer me short of Piccadilly ; there, in front of Grange’s 
shop, I will meet Luttrell, and Rogers, and Wilmot, and 
other knights; I will combat to death for Fortnum and Ma- 
son’s next door, and fall in defense of the sauces of my coun- 
try."—Lord Houghton. 


——$_————— 


ACTORS OF THE YIRST HALF OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The actors of the first half of the century come pleasantly 
to the memories of some survivors and to the knowledge of 
others who will be glad to become acquainted with them. 
Graceful Elliston, in “ Octavian,” is said to have been 
superior to John Kemble. George Frederick Cooke was 
always fine, but never sober; “ often so drunk as not to be 
able to come on the stage at all, and generally as not to be 
able to stand when on.” 
audience, kept haif an hour beyond time, when he was to 


play “ Mr. Oakley,” and we join in the hissing when he does | 


appear, and enjoy the mingled surprise and indignation that 
light up his countenance. “ He, however, recoilected bim- 
self, and after one violent effort, in which every feature of 
his speaking countenance had its peculiar expression, made a 
sort of half-disdainful, half-respectful how, and an exi 
steadier than his entree, though hardly steady enough for 
dignity.” Cooke’s “ Oakley,” in its way, was as good as 
Emery’s “ Tyke,” which, as a bit of tragi-comedy, was inex- 
pressibly grand. 

In 1809 Kemble was declining. In reference to his 
“ Hamlet,” Jackson says: “ Kemble was, of course, great, and 
his triumphs, I believe, complete; but, in my humble 
opinion, he has gone off a good deal.” Of the then new 
Covent Garden (burned down in 1808) he writes: “ It appears 
to me small, and the prevailing color—brick red—very com- 
mon and ineffective. The doors, too, though they cost a large 
sum, and will, if they last as long, be very handsome some 
years hence, have a mean appearance, the mahogany being 
so very pale.” Kemble lingered too long upon the stage. In 
1810 we read in reference to his “ Hotspur :” “In some parts 
he warmed up to the situation and was very good; but he is 
too old for such a character, and the dress only shows off his 
unfitness the more. It made him appear decidedly aged, and 
thus, in a great measure, rendered all he had to say ineffec- 
tive.” But in those last years of his career Kemble flashed 
forth gleams of his old glory. In the year last named he and 
Mrs. Siddons played inimitably in “ Isabella,’ in which 
Charles Kemble played “ Carlos,” and showed signs that he 
was not going to remain the mere “ stick” which he had been 
for many years. Mrs. Siddons was, on the other hand, 
deteriorating. She had grown enormously large. When she 
killed*herself in “ Isabella” and fell to the ground, the stage 
groaned beneath her; and if, in any character, she knelt, it 
took two good men to get her comfortably on her legs again. 
The greatest theatrical novelty of the day was when Kemble 
appeared in court to take leave on his intended departure for 
America, where he was to play twenty-two’ nights for six 
thousand pounds and his expenses paid. After all, Kemble 
did not go; his appearance at court, “a player,” made some 
people think the world was coming to an end. But there was 
a worse sign of the times. When Bellingham, after shooting 
Mr. Perceval, was conveyed in a coach to Newgate, the mob 
escorted and cheered him, shook hands with him, and con- 
gratulated him on having murdered a minister. 

It is startling to tind Mrs. Siddons accused of want of feel- 
ing when she took leave of the stage. As Join Kemble con- 
tinued to linger on it, his power of attracting audiences grew 
less. In 1812 it is said of his “ King John :” “ His concep- 
tion of the character remains, of course, as excellent as ever ; 
but his voice is gone, and I am told when the play is ended 
he 1s so exhausted as hardly to be able to speak or move.”— 
Temple Bar. 

-_---- > 


OUR CIVILIZATION. 


Down low, at the root of this flower of civilization, lies the 
wire-worm of crime. After we have necessitated the 
criminal class, we punish it for being. We know why it is 
as clearly as we know why fever breaks out by uncleansed 
drains and round the borders of marsh-lands; but we do 
nothing to hinder or to mend. We send the thief to prison, 
surely enough, but we do not care to offer him the chance of 
honesty ; holding punishment godlike, but prevention impo- 
litic. Of late, a certain fear of this seething mass of crime, 
boiling and bubbling in the depths, has set our legislators to 
work, and we have begun to appoint boards and build schools, 
like men in a fright, and hurried. But at the present 
moment things are standing still, that a free fight may go on 
over dogma. The patient is in extremis, but the doctors are 
quarreling over the pattern of the cup in which the elixir of 
life is to be administered. This is one outcome of our 
civilization, and we are proud of it. We hold it to be far 
more vital to the good of humanity that our roughs and gut- 
ter-children should have correct ideas about baptismal regene- 
ration and the doctrine of election than be taught honesty, 
sobriety, and decency of living. To our minds, true religion 
consists in formulas, not in state of life and morals ; and we 
would rather our thieves and murderers continued and multi- 
plied than see them abolished at the expense of corrupt doc- 
trinal mysteries. Our civilization may have done much; but 
one thing it has not done—it has not destroyed cruelty. We 
are cruel to each other, cruel to animals, and cruel to all the 
weak. Strength claims its victims by its own righteousness 
and our civilization is built up on sacrifice. No one can sec 
a child beaten for a fault it does not know to be a fault, hear 
a servant rated for an oversight, see a horse between the 
shafts, or a dog broken in, without a burning at his heart and 
a passionate cesire for the reality of the state in which we 
say we live. If we cannot alter the law of nature in its inces- 
sant destruction, its death that there may be life, at least we 
need not inflict pain out of season. There is ne absolute 
necessity for the costermonger to work a raw on his donkey, 
for a coachman to lash his team till every nerve quivers with 
pain and terror, for a hound to be whipped out of all courage 
and consciousness that a horde of men in pink may hunt a 
miserable little hare to death, for horses to be spurred and 
strained, and may be break their backs or their hearts, in 
what men call a steeple-chase, and the gods a selfish cruelty. 
Children can be taught wisdom and goodness otherwise than 
by the cane; and if we really respected ourselves, we should 
respect our so-called social inferiurs. Were we civilized, the 
sights and sounds which meet us twenty times in an hour in 
the street would be impossible. It is all savagery, from first 





| Nooay flags into the cathedrals, where they shout out) 


{of us all, for His grace in giving them strength to kill, | 
lravage, and destroy their brothers and His sons. This is 
| civilization; and a victorious army would be scandalized in 


We sit with Cooke’s exasperated | 


it} 


| 
to last ; and the brute assertion of strength is not civilization. 
Pass on to war, which is the culmination of this cruelty ; 
pass on to the prayers for victory put up by nations, irrespec- 
tive of the justice of the cause—to the thanksgiving offered | 
after they have seized their enemy’s lands, burned towns and 
villages, destroyed harvests and machinery, massacred women | 
and children, peasants and peaceable craftsmen, and slain in 
fairer fight whole armies of brave and bountiful men. Then 
the victors march back to their jubilant homes, carrying their | 


anthems of praise to the God of Love and the great Father | 


its deepest feelings if a pudlic thanksgiving was not offered | 
|to God for what is perhaps the gain of a bad cause, and the 
| triumph of tyranny and injustice. 

| There can be no true civilization while strife and selfish- 
‘ness continue. Yet what is it with us? We grudge all 
men’s success, and fear it, because we want to secure our own 
‘only. We prefer competition to co operation, save as an act 
|of defense against a stronger enemy outside. But the co- 
operation which means mutual support and mutual self- 
sacrifice—the co-operation which is Christianity put into 
action—that we despise as a dream, and the preachers thereof 
as mischievous agitators. For we like high-sounding words; 


| they are comforting to the mouth, and they obscure the 
‘sense. “To do justice, and to love mercy.” We have 


| searcely mastered that lesson yet! But until we have we 
| know nothing of true civilization. We are only lackered, 
|not welded; hunchbacks beneath our coronation robes ; 
| barbarians posed for sages; pithecoids uncer the guise of 
men; and the devil’s journeymen, calling God their master.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 

———- > —-——- 


THE SHAH AT STAFFORD HOUSE. 


The Shbah’s reception at Staflord House was a marvel of 
profuse elegance, and was followed by a somewhat marvel- 
ous incident. Staflord House, I should say, enjoys an easy 
pre-eminence among all London houses for the magnificence 
of its entertainments. Its size and position, to begin with, 
are unequalled. It was in the days of the former Duchess of 
Sutherland, mother of the present Duke, and well known by 
name in America for her Anti-Slavery sympathies, that Stat- 
ford House uequired its peculiar celebrity. She was a woman 
to whom high birth and great wealth seemed suitable and 
natural, for her tastes were liberal, and she loved splendor. 
She kept an army of servants, and an army of servants is 
a rather more costly luxury than an army of soldiers. Ther 
liveries would have put to shame the most showy uniforms. 
Before she died a great part of her retainers were pensioned 
oft. But the pensions were given on condition that the hold- 
ers of them should return to their old posts on great occa- 
sions, and this they do. Without them the household would 
be counted numerous; with them it presents such an array 
as few private mansions in the world, or none, can equal, 
The eflect is princely, and Staflord House is a princely resic- 
ence, with its coal bali its great staircase, its noble rooms, 
its priceless treasures of art, and all the rest. 

All this so much impressed the Shah that, on the morning 
after his reception by the Duke, he sought an interview with 
the Prince of Wales, for whom he is said to have taken a 
liking. As he is nota man of mauy words, and French is 
the only language in common between him and the Prince, 
and he speaks it with difficulty, he lost no time in explaining 
what seemed to him so plain as to need no explanation. He 
simply advised the Prince to put the Duke of Sutherland to 
death. As the Prince naturally was a little surprised by the 
abruptness of this suggestion—and he and the Duke, are, 
moreover, great friends—-the Shah urged with much eager- 
ness that it was impossible so powerful a subject could be 
permitted to exist without endangering the throne. When 
the Prince explained to him that, however just his view 
might be, the laws of England did not allow a king to put a 
subject to death, the Shah became much depressed. Presently 
he rallied, and exclaimed, “ But at least you can put out his 
eyes?” It was difficult to make him understand that even 
this could not be safely done; and when he at last broke oft 
the interview, he was evidently persuaded that there could 
be littie security for a dynasty which possessed su slight 
authority over its subjects. It never could have occurred to 
him that there was an impropriety in accepting the Duke’s 
hospitality in the evening and proposing his execution the 
next morning. Nor did the failure of his plan deter him 
from aceepting the same Duke’s invitation to Trentham, 
where he has seen a specimen of life in an English country 
house not less remarkable than that in London, though there 
are a dozen places in the country that may rival Trentham, 
and no palace in town to vie with Stafford House.—Corresp. 
N.Y. Tribune. 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


Sir Edward Thornton has hired Mr. Herman Livingston's 
country seat near Catskill for the summer. 


From time to time mention has been made of an increased 
English emigration to Virginia. Lately a very pleasant 
entertainment in the shape of a supper was participated in by 
the English residents of Lynchburg, and a number of toasts 
in honor of their native and adopted lands offered. A 
Lynchburg correspondent informs us that a very effective 
move to present inducements to emigrants is being made b 
Englishmen who have purchased land in the neighborhood of 
Lynchburg. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in London, 
on June 23, Sir Bartle Frere, the newly-elected President, 
said the King of Italy had intrusted to him a gold medal for 
Dr. Livingstone, to be handed to the great explorer if he 
should meet him either in Zanzibar or elsewhere. As this 
had not happened he had brought it back with him to England, 
to be kept until Dr. Livingstone’s return. Sir Bartle Frere 
then read a letter announcing that the Queen had approved 
of the pension of £300 per annum to Dr. Livingstone in 
recognition of his services in Central Africa; and that it would 
be paid to two trustees—Mr. Jobn Murray and James Young 
—during the doctor’s absence. On his return it will be paid 
directly to him. | 

Late Indian files bring the intelligence that Sirdar Mahom- | 
med Yakoob Khan, ruler of Herat, has sent a message to the | 
Ameer, Shere Ali Khan, desiring him to send him a strong | 
army and some money, and also a competent ruler to take | 
charge of Herat in his place, while he makes preparations tor 
the attack of Seistan, in order to subdue that country. It is 
rumored that Abdool Rahman Khan and Mahomed Ishaq 
Khan are now with the Russian army, intriguing to overthrow 
the Ameer. 

















_ The Golden State Wine Company, 49 and 51 Park Place, 
in this cily, are at present oflering to the public their choice 
wines of California vintage, at reduced prices, in quantities 
to suit families going to sojourn in the country for the sum- 
mer. Their brands of Hock, Sultana, Claret, and Brandy 
will, we think, be found moderate in price and pure in 
quality. They are certainly worth sampling by parties in- 


, tending to get a supply for the heated term now coming on, 


Lord Salisbury, in an address on education, recently, at 
Hitchen, said there was a great struggle in England, and on 
the Continent, between belief and unbelief, and the point on 
which “those who wished to upset the Christian religion” 
were united was to drive religious teaching out of the school. 
This, therefore, was the central position which the friends of 
| religion were called upon to maintain. 

The Fineastle (Va.) Herald is responsible fo: this bit of per- 
sonal gossip: Lord Melbourne and family, of England, with 
a retinue of 26 persons, have located in Alleghany Co,, having 
| purchased valuable property, consisting of the old Callaghan 
jstand, 100 acres cf land and“ White Hall,” paying therefor 

$9,250 in cash. 

A dispatch from Fort Garry says that a Mennonite deputa- 
tion, on a prospecting tour in the French settlement of White 
House Plains, was set upon by a party of armed half-breeds, 
and compelled to take refuge ina public house. Word was 
sent to Winnipeg, and immediately a squad of 50 soldiers was 
dispatched. The party has new arrived safely in Winnipeg. 
The military have five prisoners. 

Lord Eskgrove was a very “ wordy” judge. Lord Ceek- 
burn, in his Memorials, says he heard him, in condemning a 
man to death for stabbing a soldicr, aggravate the offence 
thus: “ And not only did you murder him, whereby he was 
bereaved of his life, but you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or 
project, or propel the lethal weapon through the belly-band 
of his regimental breeches, which were his Majesty’s !” 

The telegraph cable between Cuba and Porto Rico is in 
working order again, 

The laying of the cable of 1873 was successfully completed 
shortly after midnight on the 4th of Juaty. 

A correspondent, writing from Damfriesshire, states that 
grouse have been dying in considerable numbers from disease 
all through May, and nests are reported by the shepherds to 
be very scarce. The death is reported to be greatest along 
the Queensberry range of hills, above Rachills, and on the 
hills above Moflat, and at the head of the Dryte. The pros- 
pects of other game seem quite at an average. 

The foundation stone of the new school of the Merchant 
Taylors, which is to be built in the grounds of the Charter- 
house, was laid on the 16th ult., by the Dake of Edinburgh, 

Mr. David Robertson, M.P. for Berwickshire, has been 
raised to the peerage under the tide of Baron Marjoribanks, 
of Ladykirk, in the county of Berwick. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, the President of the Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union, is about to visit the United States, in response to 
numerous invitations from this side of the Atlantic. 

Farmer Drennidge (meeting bis rector at the Royal 
Academy Exbibition)—* Have you noticed this beautiful 
pictur’, sir, No, 988, by Mr. Wee Prinsep, o’ the evil sperits 
that entered the herd o’ swine, and thes rushed wiolently 
down the precipice, and perished in the sea? Tha’s the 
pictur’ I'd like to hey, sir. But there’s one p’int about that 
*straorcinary ewent, sir, as has allus weighed on my mind, 
and L’ve often thought o’ askin’ ©’ you—.” Rector—* Oh, I 
shall be most happy, Me. Drennidge, at any time to explain—.” 
Farmer Drennidge—* Well, it’s this ’ere, sir,” (in a serious 
whisper) “ whew paid for them drowned pigs, sir ?”—Punch. 

The feasibility of growing silk in England was recently 
discussed. It was the general opinion of the meeting, which 
embraced several gentlemen who have had extensive expe- 
rience in silk culture abroad, that the reazing of the silkworm 
could not be profitably carried on in that country; but the 
debate tended to show that the industry of silk reeling might 
be greatly extended in England. 


A London journal says: “ When the Shah visited the 
Queen at Windsor he saluted her Majesty with the most per- 
fect delicacy and grace, and said that hitherto he had reckoned 
his years from the day of his birth, but that in future he 
should date them from the hour of his meeting the Queen of 
England.” 

The Mississippi papers are urging the importance of} the 
construction of the St. Philip Canal below New Orleans, in 
order to secure a reliable outlet to the Gulf capable of admit- 
ting ships of the largest class. The friends of the project say 
that with this channel opened they will be able to ship corn 
to Europe at a less cost of transportation than it can be con- 
veyed by the Northern routes, 

That indefatigable explorer, Mr. Paul du Chaillu, from 
whom no tidings were received during the Winter, has 
relieved the anxicty of his friends by reporting his safe 
arrival at alittle town in Finland, in the latitude of 69 degrees, 
after an adventurous journey over frozen rivers and lakes, 
mountain ranges, and vast forests, within the Arctic circle. 

There is a scientific curiosity in the restored Wimborne 
Minster, in England; an orrcry constructed after the astro- 
nomical theory which preceded the Copernican system. It 
places the earth as the centre of the planctary system, sun, 
moon, and stars revolving around it. This orrery can be 
made to act by clockwork machinery, showing the phases of 
the mocn according to the exploded theory. 

Experiments have just been institutedin Berlin with a view 
of determining what harm is done to the roots of trees »nd 
shrubs by coal gases escaping from the pipes and permeating 
the soil. It has been found that even so small a quantity as 
twenty-five cubic feet of gas per day, distributed through 576 
cubic feet of earth, rapidly kills the rootlets of all trees with 
which it comes in contact. 

The Plain Truth.—Well-informed Old Lady (to polite 
Young Tourist): So you’ve come to see the beauties of the 
neighborhood, have you ?—Well, then, there bain’t none to 
see, for they’re just allon ’em the plainest-faced, common- 
| place wenches about these parts there is to be found in all the 
| wide world, and so I tell ’ee,—Judy. 
| The Shah of Persia has given another evidence of his strong 








| predilection for the ladies in the institution of a new order 


called the “ Order of the Sun,” which is for ladies only. He 
has established it only since his departure from his native 
country. The members of this order up to the present time 
are Queen Victoria, the Princess of Wales, the Empress of 
Germany, the Princess Imperial of Germany, and the Czarine, 
The Shah has given his portrait set in diamonds tothe Queen 
and also to the Princeof Wales. This is considered the most 
exalted Persian order. 


A new Turkish loan is about to be introduced in the market, 
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THE ALBION. 








The Marseilles journals announce that M. Poitevin, the ' straw, ivy leaves and berries. Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
well-known aeronaut, will shortly attempt a balloon excursion | cess of Wales wore a tiara of diamonds, a corsage, necklace, 


from France to Algeria. 


While enjoying water-fowl shooting with Lord Walsing- 
ham, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh lost, some time ago, : 
Severa 
men have been engaged for weeks past in searching for the 2one 
The Prince had offered a reward of £50, and a! Family Order. 
few days ago one of the Prince’s own men found it among 


very large diamond which escaped from its setting. 
lost treasure. 


the grass. The Prince distributed the £50 among the men. 


Tt is stated on high chemical authority that the last gill of 
milk drawn from a cow is sixteen times richer in cream than 9,4 


the first portion yielded. 


“ How does your husband get along ?” inquired a friend of | pr 
an undertaker’s wife. “ Nothing to complain of, thank the) Victoria, in which she says: ‘*O, Queen! mere 


Lord; he hed twelve funerals yesterday.” 


Family Order. 


with pink roses and tulle. 
/ments—pearls and diamonds. 


er, and the Prussian Order of Merit for Ladies. 


lisher got very tipsy, “ Yor. appear to have emptied your wine months, languishing, and depfived of even « breath of fresh 


cellar into your bookseller.” 
_—— 


OF THE 


NEWS WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday evening, Mr. Henry 
Rickard, member for Merthyr-Tydvyil, and Secretary of the 
London Peace Society, moved that in the opinion of the 
House her Majesty’s Government should communicate with 
foreign Powers for the purpose of improving international 
law, and with the view of establishing arbitration as a per- 
manent resort for the settlement of differences between na- 
tions. 

Mr. Richard, in a speech in support of his motion, stated 
that he had received a large number of letters from America 
expressing sympathy with his proposition. He proceeded to 
sbow that the danger of war ‘kept 4,000,000 of men armed 
annually in Europe, rendering necessary a taxation of $2,000, - 
000,000, and the payment of a yearly interest on the war debts 
of $750,000,000, In addition to this the value of labor with- 
drawn from industry was estimated to be $1,250,000,000, li 
Germany the conscription forced an emigration which was de- 


populating the country, and Russia, France, and Italy were | 
financially crippled by the expense of their enormons military 


establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion. He argued that it 
would defeat its own object, because the continental nations 
held widely different views on the subject. He asked the 
gentleman to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Richard declined to withdraw, and the Honse divided. 

The division resulted in a tie—98 Yeas to 98 Nays. ‘The 
Speaker gave his casting vote in favor of the motion, which 
was adopted, 

True bills have been found against Gecrge B dwell, Austin 
Bidwell, George Macdonnel, and Edwin Noyes, the Bank of 
England forgers, and they will be tried at the Old Bailey in 
August, 

Upon the resumption of the trial of the Tichborne claimant 
on Monday morning it was announced that the defendant was 
sick, and he was excused from attendance upon the court for « 
few days. 

The annual camp at Wimbledon opened on Monday. 

The Anniversary of the Independence of the United States 
was duly celebrated with a banquet at Willis’s Rooms, at 
which all the prominent Americans in London were present. 
The day was similarly observed at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
other leading cities of the Continent, the American Ministers 
presiding at nearly all the celebrations. 


A grand banquet was given last week at the Trinity House, 
London, to the Cesarowitz, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

A dispatch from Bombay brings intelligence of a rising 
among the Hindoo peasants in the district of Poonab. They 
refuse to pay their rents and have plundered and burned seve- 
ral houses. ‘Two bands have been dispersed by the police. 

The Shah of Persia took his departure from London on 
Saturday for France. His Majesty proceeded to Portsmouth, 
where he embarked on the British steam-sloop Rapid at 2 
o'clock, and sailed immediately for Cherbourg. An immense 
crowd gathered at the railway station in London and loudly 


cheered the Shah as the special train which carried him to} 


Portsmouth moved off. As the Rapid steamed out of Ports- 
mouth harbor a parting selute was given by the vessels at- 
tached to the channel squadron. The Post says the Shah, be- 
fore leaving London, made many presents, including $8,000 
to the servants of Buckingham Palace, and $12,000 to the 
policemen who were stationed there. 

A grand gala and pigeon shooting tournament took place at 
the Royal Perk in Leeds on June 21. It was announced that 
the Claimant bad made an engagement to form one of a party 
of ten genilemen who would sheot pigeons for £25 and a new 

an. The engagement proved to be a fact, and the claimant 
stated publicly that he had been paid £100 for coming to Leeds 
for that purpose. Six or seven thousand persons assembled 
in the park in the evening at eight o’clock. Soon after the 


appointed time the claimant and several friends appeared at | 


the back of the platform, from which he was to briefly address 
the visitors. He was cheered immensely while he advanced to 
the front. He had just bowed in acknowledgment when the 
ground on which he stood opened beneath him and he disap- 
peared. About a dozen ot those who had pressed close to him 
also disappeared with startling rapidity. Loud cries of alarm 
and “ He's killed” were heard, It turned out that the bottom 
of the chasm was eight feet below the floor above. Great 
anxiety and distress were felt for some minutes by the great 
bulk of the assembled pecple. At length, however, the mana- 
ger announced that the claimant had only received a cut on 
the right knee and another on the head, and after he had 


washed himself he would deliver the promised address. In) 


about balf an hcur he reappeared and addressed the assem- 
blage. 

By command of the Queen, a State Ball was given on June 
25 at Buckingham Palace in honor of his Majesty the Shah. 
The Shah was present at the ball, accompanied by his High- 


lair? ‘What doth it profit a manif he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ Are tyranny, torture, and wrong the 
\eivil rights of the people thou rulest? I have kept all thy 
\laws diligently. O, Queen, listen: it is thy prerogative to 
|command, ‘let right be done.’ The crowns have fallen lately 
jfrom the regal heads of several princes in Europe ; and tke 
| greatest monarch that ever held the English sceptre looked 
| back and moralised, and her Majesty exclaimed, ‘ Millions of 
| money for moments of time.’” 

Mr. Henry Turner Irving has been appointed Governor and 

Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. 

The Deputy-Coroner for Somerset held an inquest on Mon- 
| day, the 16th nlt., respecting the death of Captain Carew, son 
| of Sir Walter Carew, of the Castle Haceombe, Newton Abbot. 
|The evidence showed that it had been deemed necessary to 


place the deceased under medical restraint in an asylum near | 
At his own urgent request be was allowed to sleep | 


| Bristol. 
, Witbont an attendant being in the same room. On Saturday 
|} morning he was beard walking about the room till four 


j o'clock, and between five and six it was found that he had) 


| committed suicide by wounding himself in the throat. It was 
supposed that he had secreted the knife while at dinner. The 
| corone r said the management of the asylum was generally 
jadmirable, but there appeared to him to have heen a want of 


caution on the part of the attendants in allowing a patient to | 


secrete the knife. 


The ‘** Hospital Sunday” movement in London made a sue- 
cessful beginning on the 15th ult, There were collections at 
‘abont 1,000 churches and ebapels in the metropolis and the 
‘suburbs, and the returns from about half of these places of 
| worsbip give a total of over £15,000, The morning service at 
| St. Pan's was attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
end the Duke of Edinburgh; the sermon was preached by the 
| Bishop of London, and the sam collected was £480, Tho 
j afternoon service produced £26, ‘The Queen has forwarded a 
{cheque for a hundred guineas, aid the Prince of Wales has 
contributed fifty guineas to the fund. 

A practical joke, involving grave contempt of Parliament, 
and which may eventually lead to unpleasant consequences 
|shonld the delinquents be discovered, was brought under the 
notice of the Select Committee on Juries lately. Mr. Fay, 
high sherff of the county of Cavan, attended the Conimittee 
and prodneced a form of summons, professing to be issaed from 

Dublin Castle, directing him to attend ¢s a witness and give 

evidence. A similar spurious notification had also been sent 
|to Mr. Theophilus Thompson, a justice of the peace of the 
same county. The Committee declined of conrse to examine 
jthese gentlemen, and in the evening the chairman, Lord 
| Hartington, brought up a special report from the Committee 
lon the subject. 

| Lord Derby spoke at considerable length at the Society of 
| Arts on the 13th ult. against the purchase of the railways by 
|the State. His lordship, while premisivg that if the public 
|really wished the railways to be purchased by the Stute, it 
| could be done, asked the meeting whether it was a wise thing, 
j without the very strongest necessity, to make the State re- 
sponsible for six or eight millions of debt more than it bore 
| ulready. He believed that the purchase of the railways would 
| involve that of canals and steamboats also, unless the Govern- 
|ment was to compete with private enterprise. ‘The noble 
|lord also warned the advocates of State purchase that they 
jhad no security that railways would not be superseded as 
coaches and canals had been, ‘The inventive powers of the 
jhuman mind could not be limited. What would have hap- 
jpened if the Government of ‘he day had bought up stage 
;coaches and canals? Lord Derby further asked whether it 
would be wise, remembering the contests between capital and 
labor, to make the Stato the largest employer of labor in the 
jcountry? Railway servants would be forming unions and 
| demanding more money and less work; while a refusal would 
jlead to a political outery, and a concession would upset the 
jmaiket value of labor throughout the country. But the 
serious objections to the proposed change would be, that the 
| Government would possess such an euormous political power, 
in its pppointments, and in extensions of accommodation, 
| which would go tu towns returning Government members, 
| while places represented by the Opposition would get nothing. 
| ‘Thus wholesale corruption had resulted from State manage- 
| ment of public works in France, and they would find it difti- 
| cult to keep from it in England. 

| ‘The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at a meeting in bebalf 
| of the Herts Diocesan Bourd of Education at Hitchin, strongly 
{denounced the party—to whom he said all religion was de- 
| testable—who were trying to drive religion ont of the schools. 


| Astained glass window in memory of the officers and men 

who perished through the foundering of H.M.S. Captain, in 
| September, 1870, designed and executed by Messrs. Clayton 
j and Bell, of Regent-street, has been fixed in the north tran- 
jsept of Westminster Abbey. A brass plate will shortly be laid 
jin front of the window. ‘Iwo other memorial brasses, record- 

ing the names of all who were drowned on the oceasion, will 
| also be placed in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Mr. Baron Pollock and a special jury were engaged recently 
lin trying an action brought by Mr. Heury Jacobs, who de- 
|seribed himself as a watchmaker and jeweller, against Mr. 
| Justice Mellor, to recover damages laid at £10,000 for false 
imprisonment, and loss of health, and injury to reputation ard 
| property, consequent thereon. His imprisonment, it was 


Her Imperial Highness the Cesarevna wore a 
tiara of pearls and diamonds, ornaments of pearls and dia-; [t appeared from a contention about an unfinished picture 
monds, and the Persian Order of the Sun and the Danish | }, P ” pe 


| Schleswig-Holstein wore a satin dress, handsomely trimmed 
Head-dress—diamond tiara, Orna- 
Orders—Victoria and Albert, 
St. Isabel of Portugal, the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha Family 


The pseudo Countess of Derwentwater, who still remains a) approach on the up line the 
isoner in Neweastle Jail, has issutd an appeal to Queen | observin 





ness Hagee Meerza Hussein Khan (the Sadr Azem), by their | also alleged, further caused the death of the plaintiff's wife. 
Royal Highnesses the Prince Abdul-Samed Meerza, the Prince | ‘The%plaintiff, who was a native of Berlin, was convicted at the 
Ali Kolee Meerza, the Prinee Sultan Morad Meerza, the Prince Berkshire summer assizes of 1864 of obtaining two watches 
Feerooz Meerza, and the Prince Imam Koolee Meerza, and | under false pretences, and sentenced by Mr. Justice Mellor to 
attended by the principal members of his suite. Her Royal | eighteen months’ hard labor. He contended that he had not | 
Highness the Princess of Wales and her Imperial Highness the | been legally convicted, and asserted that it was ‘a foul and | 
Grand Duchess Cesarevna wore dresses of rich white satin and | atrocious conspiracy on the part of Judge Mellor against one | 
tulle, with draperies and volants of gold tissue, trimmed with | who was a stranger and a foreigner in England, and but ve 








Mr. Jacobs conducted his own case, and,in the conrse of a 
| long speech, accused not only the judge, bat the attorney and 


| and bracelets of pearls and diamonds, and the Orders of Vic- connsel who defended him at the Abingdon assizes of having 
toria and Albert, the Persian Order of the Sun, and the Danish 


betrayed and “sold” him, The jury found a verdict for the 
defendant. 





y Sir Edwin Landseer, which came before Vice-Chancellor 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian gf | \faling Jatel 


| y, that Sir Edwin's state of mind is such that his 
affairs are managed by a committee consisting of his brother, 
Mr Thomas Landseer, and Mr. T. H. Hills. 

Two ladies in Worcestershire, Mrs. Wood and her niece, 
| Miss Wilson, were killed lately on the Great Western Railway. 
| They had occasion to eross the Railway, and seeing a train 
y stood still for it to pass without 
g that another was coming up on the line on which 





’ , 10 mercy and justice | they were. ‘Ihe driver tried to warn them, but could not 
| is thy mission on earth, and why allow one inoffensive heir of 


Theodore Hook once said to aman at whose table a pub- | Derwentwater to be falsely incarcerated, shut up for seven } 


jsneceed in attracting their attention, . 
| — 
THE CONTINENT. 
| ‘The Shah of Persia arrived in Cherbourg on Saturday after- 
|noon on board the British steamer Rapid, after a pleasant run 
\from Portsmouth. In the evening numerous bontires were 
ighted on shore, and the shipping in the harbor was hung 
| with Chinese lanterns, moking a very brilliant spectacle. ‘The 
train bearing the Shah and suite entered the Passy station at 
6:30 in the morning, where the distingnised visitor was 
‘received by President MacMahon and the Due de Broglie. At 
|the Arch of Triumph the Shah was met by the Prefect of the 
| Seine and Municipal Councilors. M. Vautrain made an address 
of welcome, to which the Shah briefly replied. ‘The Shah was 
ithen escorted to the Palais Bourbon, where he was received 
by M. Buffet, President of the Assembly. ‘The crowds of 
| spectators were immense, and the Shah had a warm popular 
reception. 
| The Paris correspondent of the London 7imes telegraphs 
| to that paper that the trial of Marshal Bazaine will probably 
take place at Compiegne in the latter part of September. 

In consequence of a murderous outrage committed on a 
sentry at Sedan, the perpetrator of which has escaped detec- 
tion, the military commander of that place has issued a decree 
prohibiting all ont-door traffic after half-past ten o'clock P.M, 
Persons found out of doors after that hour will, unless pro- 
| vided with a pass by the military authorities, be conducted to 
| the guard-house and placed under arrest. Witb the exception 
| of & few cafes specially named, no restaurants or public-houses 
of any kind will be allowed to remain open after nine P.M. 
The order applies to Sedan, Forey, Fond-de Gireune, and 
Balan. 

The duel between MM. Rane and de Cassagnac took place 
on Monday morning on Luxembourg territory. M. de Cas- 
sagnac Was seriously wounded, M. Rane was also wounded. 

The Soleil says: ‘** Prince Napoleon remains in France spite 
of the advice of the Bonapartists, who foresee that his preseuce 
may leed to complications, He is receiving many visits, and 
should they assume a political turn the anthorities will force 
the departure of Prinee Napoleon.” 

The second 250,000,000 franes of the Germ:n war indemnity 
has been paid .by France, leaving 500,0.0,000 yet*to be paid, 

In consequence of the interruption of rilway traffic in the 
north, the mails are now seut from S,ain by sea in war 
vessels. 

‘Lhe Progressista Club has discontinued its sittings because 
of the suspension of the constitutional guarantees, 

The Government has determined to discharge soldiers 
whose terms of service have expired, but to offer them two 
reals per diem to re-enlist. If the result is unsatisfactory it 
willuppeal to the patriotism ef the country to supply com- 
batauts against the Carlists, stating frankly the situation, and 
the means of saving Spain. 

Gen. Cabrinety announces that he has defeated the Carlists 
under Saballs. 

‘The Government has decided to emjloy every re onree to 
crush the Carlist insurrection. A proclamation will be issued 
giving the insurgents five deys to surrender to the Republican 
forces, after which time cordons will be drawn aronnd the 
insurrectionary districts, and a decisive campaign com- 
menced. 

A later dispatch says that the Government has issued a 
manifesto declaring the crushing out of the insurrection to be 
an imperative duty, and »nnouncing that it will avail itself of 
the extraordinary powers granted for a supreme effort for the 
restoration of order. 

Vigorous measures taken by the Covernment hive pre- 
vented a declaration of independence which the Irreconcilables 
were intending to issue at Barcelona. 

A special dispatch from Vienna to the London Post suys the 
Emperor of Austria will visit the Czar at St. Petersburg in the 
month of December next. 

The number of foreign visitors to the Exhibition is inerea - 
ing daily. ‘The great majority are from England. ‘The juries 
are now hard at work, and it is geverally thonght that a con- 
siderable number of prizes will be awarded American exhibi- 
tors. 

A severe rain-storm passed over Vienna on Saturdsy. ‘Tle 
water penetrated through the roof of the exhibition building, 
considerably damaging the goods exhibited in the United 
States department, and ruining the silks displayed in tle 
French section. 

There is said to have been an attempt made on Wednesday 
to fire the Vienna Exposition building. 

It is officially announced that the Khan of Khiva and all his 
miuisters, who fled from the capital upon the approach of the 
Russian troops, have returned and submitted to Gen. Kanff- 
mann, beseeching his clemency and imploring his merciful 
consideration, The General, pending his disposition of their 
cases, has placed them under guard. 

Dispatches from Khiva state that the town of Mangit, which 
made a desperate resistance, was fired and destroyed by the 
Russians. Kilai, which surrendered without firing a shot, was 
spared. The victors found in Kbiva 10,000 Persian slaves, 
many of whom claimed the protection of Russia. 

The Custom-house authorities have fined the captain of the 
steamship Murillo, which ran into and sank the emigrant ship 
Northfleet in the English Channel 200,000 reis for failing to 
to come to Lisbon when he had cargo for that port. 

The Pope walked in the Vatican grounds on Saturday, 
requiring no assistance. 

The Sultan of Turkey intends to make a long visit to the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

A dispatch from Belluno, 37 miles north of Venice, say$ 
shocks of earthquake were felt in that city and the adjacent 


gold lace and plisses of crepe lisse, with wreaths of green and |imperfectly acquainted with the language of the country.” | country last week. 
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the development of onr resources, and that, 
as a nation, we are held by the monetary | 
world as among the most favored. In con- 
nection with this significant event is to be 
taken into consideration the fact, that our 
imports are relatively decreasing and our es-| 
ports increasing, so that, with anything like | 
a proper degree of prudence, and another | 
good harvest, we are likely to have continued 
ease and security in our finances. As to the 
harvest, our Western advices are to the effect | 
that an aburdant crop of Winter Wheat is 
already assured, and that the prospect for | 
Spring Wheat is good, most of the States in 
which this cereal is principally grown having, 
apparently, escaped the severe storms of the 
latter part of last week. As the commercial | 
_ | prosperity of the country for the next year | 
| will depend largely upon the result of the 
harvest, the weather and the crop reports | 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX « CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
20 Wat Street, & 11 LomBarp Street, Lonpon. 


HENRY CLEWS «& CO,, 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


than farmers during the next few weeks. At 
present, no fears are entertained that the 
general yield of cereals will be deficient, and 
‘should the present promise be realized, the 
foundation of a good Fall trade may be con- 
sidered as having been laid. Forcign Ex- 
change is in limited supply, and the market a 
trifle firmer.—Shipping List, July 9. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITERREE & WATSON i ra s 

12 WALL STREET ”| The Inman Mail steamship City of Wagh- 

—, . ington, from Liverpool for New York, went 

ashore Saturday, 5th inst., in a fog on the 

. i | Nova Scotia coast, seventy miles west of 

SA, Sy CO! Sambro’, and it is said will be a total loss. 
11 NASSAU STREET. | The passengers and crew were saved. 


——E | ™~ present Custom House valuation of 
the English sovereign, or pound sterling, is 
CHICACO BANKERS. rr 84, but a law of Congress passed last 
en a eee ee e | winter, to take effect January Ist., 1874, 
changes the valuation to $4 86 2-3, which is 
the exact value by weight, and is the par of 
=\exchange between Great Britain and the 
United States, . 
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BADGER. 


The President has issued a Proclamation 
giving notice that American fishermen are 
‘now permitted to pursue their calling any- 
where in the waters of the Dominion of 
| Canada, this permission being limited solely 
{to what is known as the sea fishery, and fish 
oil and sea fish caught by Canadian fisher- 
men can be imported into this country free 
of duty. The Dominion Government claim 
|that the advantage of this new order of 
| things will be principally on the side of the 
| United States, and their claim for damages 
premium in gold through speculative in- peer pen ha ag catia 
fluences, and an improved tone in stocks. | ¥ a 
Money is in abundant supply at four per| A ruling made recently by the Treasury 
cent., and prime discounts continue in favor Department creates considerable comment, 
at six and seven percent. The engagement and raises the question whether it does not 
of a million and a half of gold for Saturday's | conflict with the express terms of the Treaty 
steamer, combined with the advance in ster. | of Washington. Certain Acts of Congress 
ling bills, has forced up the price of gold to provide that “Salt in bond” may be with- 
1157, and 116, while Foreign Exchange is | drawn from warehouse without payment of 
strong and higher at 1095, and 3; for 60 days | duties when it is to be used in “curing or 
and 1103, and 14 for sight, with but few} preparing the products of fisheries.” This 
concessions from these rates. Governments! clause has been so construed by the authori- 
are strong under investment demands, and in | ties as to permit salt to be so withdrawn 
the stock market the volume of business is; when it is to be used by persons engaged in 
on an increasing scale, pointing, with some | seal fishing, to cure the skins of that animal. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Tuurspay P, M., July 10, 1873. 


There is nothing worthy of special remark 
in regard to the financial movements in Wall 
Street, beyond the temporary advance of the 





will be watched with interest by many others | free of duty. 


degree of possibility, to a brief summer cam- 
paign. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 





tions: 

July 3. July 10, 
American Gold........... 1154%a — 11Y%a@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — — @— 
eee — @— 61 @% OY 
Erie preferred .. —- @- —- @-— 
_ | "aS Seas @ — — @-— 
Tilinois Central.......... 2.0% WY@ Ww 
ares 9 @ 95% 91%@ 917, 
Michigan Central........ —- @- -- 
N. Y. Central and H..... 1025;@ — 103%q — 


N.Y. C. & H. Scrip : 
Northwestern ui @ 
















Northwestern pref....... — @ @ — 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 38 @ 387%, 394” — 
rr 3675@ B34 374, @ -- 
eee — @— — @— 
weer Bi seccesncwass 1094 @1091¢ 10,a — 
EE cia acnnesesercen — @— — @— 
ERNE SIY@ 51% i23@ — 
St. Paul preferred........ —- @— 3 -- . _ 
Union Pacific............ 26 @ %% 7 @W 
Wabash and W..... ExY@ — 694@ - 
Western Union... 8S @— 5uQ — 
Adams Express..... @— —- Ge 
Ameri Merchs’ Union —- @-— —- @G— 
U. 8. Express....... - —- @-— - O— 
Wells, Fargo........ .... —- G- —- @— 


The weather the last day or two has been 
more enjoyable, and as the orders for goods 
had accumulated during the holiday of 
Friday, and the semi-holiday of Saturday, the 
home trade has been somewhat more active. 
The outward trade, too, has been more ex- 
pansive, owing to the decline in prices of 
some of the principal export staples, though 
the movement continues to be more or less 
retarded by the limited supply of tonnage, 
and the consequent high rates of freight. 
Monetary affairs remain extremely easy, the 
disbursements of well on towards a hundred 
million dollars, in the shape of July dividends 
and interest, having materially enlarged the 
supply of loanable funds. As most of this 
money will seek reinvestment, the market for 
sound dividend - paying securities already 
shows a better tone, and an active revival in 
Stock speculation is looked for. The 
announcement of the purchase recently by 
the German Government of $10,000,000 of 
the new United States five percent. bonds 
for the German Hospital fund, is a most satis- 
factory indication of the restoration of Ameri- 
can credit op the other side of the Atlantic. 
For when the sagacious German Government 
thus invests in United States honds, we may 


This decision seems to class the products of 
the seal fishermen as products of fisheries, 
and, as such, entitled to admission to the 
| ports of the Dominion of Canada and to the 
| United States, free of duty, when produced 
|by the labors of fishermen belonging to 
either country. Yet it has also been decided 
that seal oil cannot be classed as the product 
of fisherics, but is subject to payment of 
duty. 


Violent storms throughout the extensive 
regions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri, have caused considerable dam- 
age to the fields by wind and flood during the 
last few days. Many houses were struck by 
lightning in various parts of New England, 
The season, on the whole, has been quite 
remarkable. 





The Bulletin, reviewing the present con- 
dition of the home and foreign dry goods 
trade, says: Reports from Europe represent 
}the condition of the British markets as un- 
jusually bare of manufactured goods, and 
— that the producers are only werking to 
|order, owing to the high cost of labor, ete. ; 
{hence it is probable that but few consign- 
| ments need be looked for from that quarter. 
| Continental advices, on the other hand, point 
to large accumulations of silk and other 
| fabrics, but it is to be hoped that European 
/owners will not repeat the hazardous experi- 
| ment of forwarding their surplus stocks to 
our already glutted market. It is too early 
to enter into the prospects of the fall trade, 
but it seems beyond peradventure that the 
jobbers will adopt a strictly conservative 
course, and be in no hurry to Jay in their 
supplies. The past season has taught them a 
severe lesson, which they will not readily 
forget, and before embarking largely in 
foreign merchandise in the future, they will 
be apt to ponder on the probability of the 
importers becoming their direct competiters 
through the auction-rooms, as they virtually 
have been for tle past year. Over importa- 
tion has been the curse of the trade since 
1871, and has benefitted nobody but the com- 
mission merchants and the auctioneers, and 
until stability of values can be re-established 
by means of largely decreased imports, it is 
idle for either jobbers or retailers to look for 
a profitable trade, as the goods which they 
buy to-day at a certain price will probably be 
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feel assured that we shall not lack money for | obtained by their competitors at a percentage General Q 
any reasonable expenditure in the way of | less to-morrow, and the first buyer must meet | 


the market, no matter at what sacrifice. | 


Reuter, the man who supplies the European 
newspapers with the small quantity and poor 
quality of telegraphic news which they print, 
is in a fair way ef immortalizing himself, 


He has viriually purchased the revenues of | U- 
theentire Kingdom of Persia, having effected | 


with the Shah, it is reported, a seventy years’ 


lease of the whole material resources of the | U- 
T 


nation. He has now an absolute right to 
build and stock all the railroads in Persia and 
supply all the means of water transportation, 


‘an almost absolute right to work all the Per- | *: 


sian mines, a right te the mor opoly of every | 
produced and manufactured article in’ the 
country, the exclusive ownership of the Gov- 
ernment forests and uncultivated lands; he 
also receives all the incomes from customs, 
and his own importations are to be admitted 
In consideration of this con- 
| cession, Reuter engages to immediately com- 
|mence a great system of internal improve- 
lments in Persia, which shall embrace rail- 
| roads, canals, telegraphs and manufacturing | 
| establishments, He is to go into this under- | 
taking with a capital of £6,000,000, and the | 
Persian Government enguges to pay upon this | 
sum an interest of five per cent., and an 
additional three per cent. as 4 sinking fund. 
For the privilege of the customs he will pay | 
what they are now worth, and an additional 
£20,000 yearly, and sixty per cent. on the net 
proceeds after the first five years. He gives 
bond in the sum of £40,000 to commence | 
work within fifteen months from the date of 
the concession, and if he fails, this caution 
money revert to the Persian Government. | 
At the end of seventy years the transporta- 
tion lines will revert to the Government, and | 
Reuter or his successors is to be paid a fair 
price for the buildings, &c. The only stipu- 
lated railroad is that to be constructed between 
the Caspian and Persian gulf, but Reuter may | 
build as many others as he sees fit. | 











It is anncanced that a contract has been | 
entered into between Thomas Scott, the Ame- 


ports of Melbourne, Auckland and San Fran- 
cisco, A line of steamers, with the assistance 





run profitably; but the enterprise has 
further bearing upon the aflairs of the Texas | 
and Pacific Railroad, with which enterprise | 
Mr. Scott is identified. For some time past it | 
has been claimed tiat the coast branch of the | 
Southern Pacific Railroad would, ultimately, | 
form a portion of the great through line. The 
announcement that the Texas Pacifie Rail- 
road would be constructed through San Gor- 
gonia Pass, a point considerably North of San 
Diego, rendered this belief general. An Aus- 
tralian line of steamships would unquestion- 
ably do a good business, and, in the end, be 
of great advantage to the Texas Pacitie Rail- 
road, which it is supposed will be completed 
within three or four years, 





The railroad transportation problem, of late 
so much agitated in Illinois, seems to be as 
far from a satisfactory solution as ever. The 
railroad companies have formed new tariffs, 
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Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond.... 


| Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage 


2d mortgage pref. ...; 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Builalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacifie Gold Bonds 
Chic, Burl. & Quincy 88, Ist morts.. 


Chic. & Alton 
do 


Ine 


OME... 6. 


Sinking Fund 
1st mortgage, ... 


do ave 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ... 


senting the Governments of Austria and New | Cleveland & Pittsburg, 
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Del. Lack & West 
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Zealand, for running a line of iron steam pro- | (4.°°% Toledo Sinking Fund 


| Chicayo & N, West Sinking Fund... 
* ‘ do Ist mort | 
rican railway magnate, and an agent repre- | Chic. & Rock I-land Pacitle 7s 
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Hann, & St. Joseph convert, .... 


Harlem 1st mort. 
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Mudson River 7s 
Iinois Central 7 
Lack. & Western 
Michigan Central 
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under the law passed at the late session of 
the Legislature; but the Railroad and Ware- 
1ouse Commissioners are reported to be 
unanimous in the opinion that the corpora: | 
tions are not, in strictly good faith, trying to | 


| 
| 


— 


the law. 


Holland announces her purpose to continue 
the war against the Achenese in Sumatra un- 
less they make peace on her terms, As they 
are not likely to do this,a renewal of the con- 
test, in which native valor and numbers will 
not be able to hold out against Enropean skill 


The supply of ocean vessels is not adequate 
to the demand, and shipowners are getting 
exorbitant rates of freights everywhere. 
Rates at this and the neighboring ports are 
uniformly high und vessels searee. Cuba 
has been unable this year to get vessels to 
move the sugar crop. California carried 
over a portion of Jast year’s wheat crop not- 
withstanding the extreme rates paid, and she 
now Las another large crop to go forward 
which will insure another prosperous year 
for ships. The deal and lumber trades were 
never more prosperous than they are now, 
and at nearly all the great ports of the world 
the fortunes of the carrying trade are looking 
up. 


A Sacramento paper states that efforts are 
making to lay on aline of British steamers 
Letween San Franciseo and Liverpool, via the 
Isthmus of Panama, to carry Wheat, which 
van be profitably done at £4 5s. per ton. The 
Record thinks, and with reason, that these 
steamers ought to be able to deliver cargoes 
inside of forty days, thus saving three to four 
months’ interest on the cost of the eargo, | 
On the other hand, extra strong bags wonld 
be required, in order to prevent loss in the 
double handing at the Isthmus. From San 
Francisco to Liverpool, the current rate by 
sailing vessels on Wheat has advanced to £5, 
and it looks now as though the requisite 
‘amount of tonnage to curry away the crop 
| will be difficult to obtain even at this extreme 
rate, as the number of ships bound to Cali- 
fornia is considerably less than at the ecorres- 
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JAY COOKE & 60. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1873, 

Cm THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
TH 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dee., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1872 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


nary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
Mleame period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . ...$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. .. $3,413,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


Loca ComMITTEEr. 





J.P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
Ne. &g Wall Street. 





_— 


FX 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of §. Boorman Jphnston & Co 
HMOWARD ~ o ER, 
Of Brown Lros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE €O., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ENNEDY, Pres't Bk of Commerce. 
a. M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Co, 





Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H, CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 














Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

* the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,371 '4 

Cagh 19 BARK. .cccccccscccccoves cecseces 265,008 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15, 


571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
tneir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonns, Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
Caarves Dennis, ©, A. Hanp, 


W. H. H. Moons, 
Henry Corr, 

Jos1an O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.es H. Russe, 
Lowe. Hotprooxr, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHEvrs, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pit.o07, 
WituuaM FE, Donage, 
Davin Layer, 

James Bryce, 
Danrev 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Stunats, 


James Low, 
Bb. J. Hownann, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Kowr, Bb, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Frepenick Cuauncy, 
Gro. 8S, STEPHENSON, 
WituiaMm HH. Wena, 
SurrrarD Ganpy, 
FRANCIS Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpert, 
Cuas. H. Marsuatt, 
WituraM E, Bunker, 
Samuen L. Mireur, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henny K. bocert, Rosext L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, Avexanper VY. BLake, 
Cuan.es D. Levericu. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. HH. 1. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't 


AGENCY OF THE 


the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on 


these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
ConsoOLIDATED Bank, Lonpon, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
562 BROADWAY, 

New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 





Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Eorope, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. lso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the w rid. 

Dev iand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in 
_ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
ates: also Cable Trapefere. Demand Drafts on Scot 
znd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
né San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 

1 


transacte(!. 
_ . JOUN PATON, Agent. 


sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 











., &C. 
We keep everytting in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 


202 Broapway, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 


-- 1803. 
4i-4 Pine Street, New York. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebriska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent No advance 
interest required, 

Mild and jcalthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE W1! 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, C 
and Nevada, being supplied by th 
Platte Valley. 


| 





ry The 
! o, Utah 
farmers in the 





Soldicrsentitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lan's open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere, 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb, 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL: 


ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: t. The 





Amount of Boston Loss 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Right Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaoeEr. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
fh. M. Ancutpa.p, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman, } 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 

m. S. JAPPRAY, Of E.'S. Juthray & Co. 

Kicuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

DPavip SaLomon, No, 11 West 38th Street. 

a ~aaeaee Jounsron, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


i » F he Fire: + 
ascertained to be about | oo, Pe eee aah the Die: & 
| turag 


| cheap’y as from Eastern 





0. 
Jas. Stuant, of J. & J. Stuart. 
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A Charming New Story | 

BY | 

Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. 
One Vol. 12mo., 








Fancy Cloth, 
Paper,.... 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 
Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 
male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— (Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
rics.—[Albany Evening Journal 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—j|Journal, Chicago, 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s | 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 
The Gated af Why. «0 ccc ccaccvecess 1.00 
ttt nn ccdceniiandiwannes 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
SGN Tar s:0 06.00 0h vesnetacanees 1.00 
PUP RNIN, 6 ovis erceneensans 1,00 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Pair Saxon. By Justin MeCarthy.. .$1.00 
Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy.. 1.75 
Paradise in the Pacitic. By Wm. R. 


eo 5 oak Kae dew peeene menor anaes 1.25 | 
Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins...... 2.00 | 
Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 

Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 
Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 
Lady Judith. By Justin MeCarthy.... 1.25 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway, N. 


Tes AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—* The American Bistiorortsst, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm,”’—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








best of Wheat Land; 2.) Excellent. Timber for the 
Rich Prairie Pas 

= and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
Iowa or Central Mlinois. 
Caps now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 3 Warrantce Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
ndvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furni-hed from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homestends. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homestcads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP AVENUE, cor. NINTHSST., 
New York3 


Adcdress 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


te Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stooks, 
Cow, Lanp Warrants, Excuaner, &c.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Civefully Exe 
cuted 

te" Collections of DIVIDENDS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made pw 
and remitted for promptly. 

(2 ConnesronpeNts of this house, may rely 
apon having their busicess attended to with fidelity 
ynd despatch, 

New York Corresrcnpents: 

co, KOUNTZE BROTIHEr?S 


‘OUPONS, 
all points 


HENRY CLEWS 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH) STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
aout bare. 


Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders, 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sances, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roguefort Cheese, Ete, Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. ° 
182 FIFTH AVENUE. 











